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NOTES 


Tue Queen has been celebrating Christmas at Osborne 
with more than ordinary munificence, and by reason of 
the fact that no less than ten of her younger relatives are 
now present in the Isle of Wight. For all these Her 
Majesty provides not only a tree, grown on her own 
estate, but also presents of the kind Lest appreciated by 
the little folk. There is no better judge of the toys 
likely to please the youngsters than the Queen-Empress, 
and she takes the liveliest and most lovable interest in the 
delight of her grandchildren. The distribution of gifts on 
this occasion would make the subject of a pretty and 
historical picture. 


Bur Her Majesty does not forget the children of her 
tenants and servants, and for them a second Christmas tree 
is provided, and over this Princess Beatrice (Princess 
Henry of Battenberg) presides. The more solid gifts to 
parents and guardians are despatched by hand. 


Owinc to the mild weather, the gardens at Osborne 
might just now be mistaken for pleasaunces on the 
Riviera, Not only are flowers in full bloom, but misguided 
shrubs are breaking into bud. Of course the many splen- 
did conifers and other evergreens always give the Osborne 
grounds a delightful aspect in deepest winter; but rarely, 
if ever, at this time of the year have they presented so 
pleasing an appearance. 


lr is satisfactory to know that the Queen’s health has 
not been better for many years, and that the pains which 
had atHicted her at Windsor have disappeared under the 
influence of the island air. Consequently Her Majesty 
spends as much time as is possible out of doors, and she 
thoroughly enjoys watching in the open the play of 
the Battenberg, Albany, and Connaught princes and 
princesses, 


Tur Prince of Wales hasbeen keeping Christmas in cheery 
fashion with the young Princesses of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and the Duke and Duchess of Fife at 
Sandringham, but the absence of the Princess of Wales 
has been very much deplored. It is quite uncertain when 
Her Royal Highness will return, for it is the earnest wish 
of her widowed sister that the Princess of Wales should 
accompany her and the Cesarewitch, the brother of the 
Czar, to Mentone. No obstacle to carrying out such an 
arrangement has been raised by either the Queen or the 
Prince of Wales, and any rumour to the contrary is, we 
have absolute authority for asserting, totally false. 


| Tue Comtesse de Paris is to visit the Queen at Osborne 
in January after staying with her son the Duc de Mont- 
pensier in the Puy de Dome. Her Royal Highness will 
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cross from Portsmouth to East Cowes in one of the Royal 
yachts and will sojourn at Osborne for the ‘inside of a 
week,’ 


On 14th January the Miristry will assemble for the 
discussion of those Government Bills which are to form 
Lord Rosebery’s programme for the coming session and 
it is the Premier’s wish that the programme should not 
provoke the animosity of the Opposition. But what Lord 
Rosebery desires, and what his followers insist upon, form 
different issues. 


Tue death of Lady Henry Grosvenor following so soon 
after the wedding festivities at Eaton is particularly sad. 
She was a lady of very sweet nature and infinite tact, and 
had often exercised great and good influence in unobtrusive 
fashion. She is deeply and deservedly regretted, and by 
none more so than by those who were not her equals in 
wealth or station. The Duke of Westminster feels her 
loss most keenly. 





MINIsTERIALIsTs are absolutely distraught at the prospect 
of the prosecution of the Jockey Club by the Anti- 
Gambling League, and quite a new phase has been given 
to politics by the resolute stand made by the other 
association, the Sporting League. So much so that a 
well-known Radical wirepuller has sorrowfully stated that 
in the event of a general election in the spring there 
would be an absolute majority against the Government 
of quite fifty seats. And Lord Rosebery and Ladas have 
quite unconsciously hurried the crash. 


Ir is now clear to the naked eye that Newfoundland, 
that ancient Colony which is more distressful than Ireland 
herself, is for the moment at any rate in a hopeless posi- 
tion. But there is some ground for a belief that the very 
desperate character of the situation may be productive of 
salutary effects. The disease of the Colony is but the 
necessary effect of centuries upon centuries of neglect and 
misgovernment: and if the present object-lesson should 
end in the awakening of England to a sense of the cala- 
mitous absurdity of her past conduct, the expense of the 
lesson will not have been entirely unprofitable. 





Tue most valuable piece of instruction to be obtained 
from the history of the Colony is that representative 
government upon a small scale is practically impossible 
Men are human and by no means knights of the order of 
unselfishness, and if you place a small area and a small 
population under representative government, the im- 
mediate, natural, and inevitable result is corruption and 
jobbery. Home Rule for Wales, for Durham, for Sussex 
or for Ireland would certainly produce the same effect, 
and one of the principal points which the Separatists 
omit to take into consideration, when they are sincere, is 
the plain fact that the honest instincts of districts not 
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likely to be affected by this predatory scheme or that 
are the necessary check to the predatory instincts of 
each individual locality. For example, if the letters of 
the alphabet be taken to represent the community, and 
if A be immensely wealthy, B, C, D, and all the rest of 
them are individually of opinion that true justice demands 
the confiscation of A’s property for their particular benefit ; 
but salvation lies in the fact that C, D, E, F, will not 
support plunder of which B will be the only beneficiary. 


In the Zimes of Christmas Day were recorded some 
amusing and instructive features of the Local Government 
elections in Wales. For example we are in the habit of 
listening with some contempt to our Radical friends when 
they speak of the tyranny of squire and parson. Now in 
the parish of Llanllechid it appears that, upon a show of 
hands, twelve Radicals and one Conservative were elected. 
The result was a demand for a poll which produced a 
Council composed of eight Conservatives, four Radicals, 
and a tie for the thirteenth place. Whereupon the 
Times correspondent asks pertinently of whom the open 
voters at the parish meeting were in fear and observes 
that the persons held in dread were certainly neither the 
squire (Lord Penrhyn) nor the local clergyman. 


Turee miles from Llanllechid is Bangor, a cathedral 
city in a small way, and, says the Liverpool Mercury, a 
stronghold of clerical influence. Here the only attempt 
to use spiritual power for temporal purposes was made in 
the most unblushing way by some half-dozen Noncon- 
formist ministers, some of them having the degree of D.D. 
attached to their names. Their manifesto has been pub- 
lished word for word. The effect seems to have been that 
the Nonconformist voters would have none of this half- 
baked sacerdotalism, and that the Conservatives and 
Churchmen swept the board, A Bohemian of our 
acquaintance, observing the degrees claimed by the baftled 
ministers, remarked to the writer quietly: ‘ You see, it is 
all a matter of type ; these men were D.D. before; the 
voters said they would see them d—d before they obeyed 
them. That is all.’ 





In foreign political circles, at any rate, Christmastide 
has not been productive of the traditional peace and 
goodwill, but rather of crises and rumeurs of crises, The 
German Emperor has his back to the wall, and faces a 
recalcitrant Reichstag: Signor Crispi’s crisis threatens to 
become chronic, and menaces the stability alike of Italy 
and of Italy's monarchy ; the long-menaced resignation of 
Dr. Wekerle has at last, from very shame and weariness, 
been tendered in earnest, and the Hungarian outlook is 
far from plain sailing ; the readjustment in Spain is at 
best a temporary tinkering, and the affairs of the State 


are quite sufficiently rotten to ensure the recurrence of 


trouble ; and there is a mysterious crisis in Roumania. 


Tuis last is the most interesting of any and has pro- 
duced an amazing mass of ill-imagined conjecture even in 
those quarters usually best informed. Yet a little while 
and the further ripeness of a fascinating situation will 
admit of a detailed exposition, which cannot fail to surprise. 
Meanwhile it will be curious to observe whether the 
epidemic of Premier’s resignations will take long or short 
time to visit our hospitable shores. 





Our French correspondent writes :—‘ From the political 
world the conventional characteristics of Christmas week 
have been entirely absent. With the recess postponed to 
the New Year—when it will be short if sweet—the 
Chamber has continued to waste time as busily as is its 
wont. In the place of peace we have been treated to 
one of the stormiest sittings on record, while the absence 
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of any immoderate amount of goodwill in the atmosphere 
is proved by the duel between MM. Barthou and Jaur}; 
who attempted without success to put bullets into each 
other's bodies on Christmas morning. Clearly “la tréye 
des confiseurs”” is more honoured to-day in the breach 
than in the observance. 





‘Tue ultimate cause of this interchange of seasonable 
courtesies of a novel order is /e siewr Dreyfus. This sorry 
creature seems destined to give rise to as much pother 
after as before his sentence. Legally, according to the 
jurists, his punishment is the severest applicable to his 
case ; logically it is altogether insufficient. The pioupiox 
who loses his head—c'est peut-ctre une mauvaise tele, mais 
passons—and insults his superior officer is backed up 
against a wall and faces the music of a dozen service rifles, 
A traitor who does his best to pave the way for a second 
Sedan escapes with transportation for life. Yet to the 
raw hand in _ hairsplitting his breach of discipline— 
qualified into “ political crime” by the lawgiver—seems 
infinitely the graver of the two, This is the view taken 
by Frenchmen in general. It is felt that if a rogue ever 
deserved to make the acquaintance of a pelolon d’eaécution 
that rogue is Dreyfus. 


‘Enter M, Jaurés and his friends ; the precious gentry 
to wit whose conception of discipline is that which 
obtained during the Commune. M. Jaurés explains from 
the tribune that if Dreyfus has not been shot it is because 
the Government has been told by Germany and bribed by 
the Haute Banque not to shoot him. Be it borne in mind 
that a moment before this asinine accusation was made the 
Government had announced its intention of bringing in a 
Bill to provide future imitators of Dreyfus with a short 
shrift: also that the sentence on Dreyfus was passed by 
seven officers of the French army and is, as has been said, 
in the opinion of every legal authority in the country, the 
only sentence the law allows. But a Socialist is nothing 
if not a perverter of facts economic or other. Hence the 
necessity for Jaurés to elaborate a Dreyfus myth. M. 
Barthou gave him the lie direct which was well, but 
Cabinet Ministers—M. Barthou is Minister of Public 
Works—should really in these troublous times be better 
marksmen. 


‘Towours perdrix! The Socialist Mirman, to whose 
hard case I have before referred, is at once a Deputy 
and a soldier. Result: He is in a military prison, 
au clouw in the vernacular, where he will languish 
for a fortnight, his name, in defiance of all discipline, 
having appeared at the bottom of a proclamation grossly 
insulting to the President of the Republic. His comrades 
in the Chamber are in a fury at his incarceration and 
sought to vent their rage on the Minister of War, so 
lately their pet in connection, strange to say, with the 
Dreyfus trial. The Chamber snubbed them for their 
pains, but several hours were “ Mirmanised ” or lost in the 
process. This Mirman, who is neither fish, flesh, fow], nor 
good red herring, isa public nuisance. He cuts a ridiculous 
figure in the barracks—he is as blind as a bat—at the 
Palais Bourbon where he is a nonentity, and in the 
windows of the stationers’ shops where his photograph is 
exposed, his uniform surmounted by his Deputy’s sash.’ 





ENTRE NOEL ET LE JOUR DE LAN 
Entre Noel et le Jour de [An 
The oracles are mostly dumb ; 
Still is the hustings’ rataplan 
And still the stumper’s hideous hum ; 
The time invites to eat and drink, 
And in the intervals to think. 
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December 2%, 1894] 


The statesman’s studied repartee 
Is lightly laid upon the shelf ; 
Even the Earl of Rosebery 
Refuses to commit himself : 
And having nothing now to say 
Has nothing to explain away. 
The blessed reign of Santa Claus, 
Symbolic of Domestic Love, 
Impels the Radical to pause 
I’rom roaring like a sucking~love : 
A mild and momentary cheer 
Resuscitates the panting Peer. 


Under the common holly’s leaf 
Late foemen fatten cheek by jow], 
The Parish Councils big with beef, 
The Vestries full of turkey-fow] ; 
One equal appetite elates 
Progressivists and Moderates. 
All party-factions pale their fires 
Obedient to Christian law ; 
Unmitigated calm pervades 
The universal British maw ; 
And occupies that ample breast 
That slumbers in the New Forest. O. S. 


ROSEBERY UNVEILED 

N VER was there astatesman more keenly discussed 
ye than Lord Rosebery, and seldom have the 
opinions of competent judges presented wider diver- 
gences. No doubt there have been politicians in the 
past over whose merits historians are still wrangling. 
Was Metternich, for example, a dullard or, as Mr. 
Disraeli considered, a ‘ sagacious man’ with ‘a profound 
glance?’ But the point about Lord Rosebery is, 
rather, that up to a certain date in his career he won 
the applause alike of supporters and opponents and 
then followed a most bitter disappointment. In fact, 
so complete has been the revulsion, that many are 
inclined to doubt if he was anything more than a 
second-rate Foreign Secretary of whom the Press, for 
some occult reason, made far too much. 

Yet now aworse blight than usual seems to have come 
over him which not only affects his utterances on domestic 
affairs, but has blurred his outlook abroad. Evenif that 
amazing blunder, the Anglo-Cougo Convention, be 
assigned to Lord Kimberley’s inexperience, how can the 
Premier's defence of that most inept intervention be- 
tween China and Japan be palliated? His defence 
that only one Power raised objections or perhaps two 
or at the most three was—though we grieve to write it 
—illy. And, supposing him in that instance to have 
been shielding his colleague, he certainly committed 
mis-statements about Samoa on his own account, nor 
was the punishment administered by the Z'imes at all 
more severe than the offence warranted. Clearly there 
is something radically wrong with Lord Rosebery, 
and the explanation is easier sought than found. It 
is obvious, in the first place, that he was not 
anxious to be Premier, and that the honour was 
largely thrust upon him. Nor, to tell the truth, 
was the position particularly desirable, except that the 
title ‘Prime Minister’ of England never fails to appeal 
tothe imagination. He inherited a tradition which 
was fast becoming meaningless, and which turned to 
absolute futility with the retirement of its exemplar. 
His elevation must have disappointed more than one 
ambition, and those who were disappointed were so 
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situated that they could make matters most uncom- 
fortable for a Peer-Premier. Besides he relinquished 
an office which he was eminently qualified to fill for 
one in which he had matriculated only by dabblings 
with the London County Council. Yet, while ad- 
mitting disinclination and imperfections, he may have 
been so pressed from high quarters that he could not 
well refuse. Perhaps his sins of commission and 
omission may be ascribed to mortification and worry. 
We think that this explanation is true, but that it 
hardly conveys the whole truth. Lord Rosebery’s 
strength, such as it is, lies rather in writing than speech, 
though he may not be aware of that not uncommon 
limitation. Charles Greville once said of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and with admirable felicity, that he thought 
best with a pen in his hand, and thus is it with our 
Premier. His despatches were none too pure in style, 
indeed his broken infinitives would have filled several 
wastepaper-baskets full. Oa the other hand their 
matter was of high merit, and he marshalled his argu- 
ments to their logical conclusions with a skill which 
Palmerston possessed, but which was absent in 
Lord Clarendon. As for Lord Rosebery’s earlier 
speeches they were irreproachable in manner, but 
a trifle deficient in weight. Solong as he confined him- 
self to the ‘after-dinner’ address his easy gaiety and 
his gentlemanly resource were universally admired. 
Even upon foreign politics he was less concerned, so far 
as we remember, with making set speeches than with 
answering questions by rote. ‘There came an occasion, 
however, when he should have been important, 
portentous even; and then he failed. His remarks on 
the second reading of the Home Rule Bill formed 
nearly as complete a surrender to the Unionist argument 
as those about the ‘ predominant partner. Nowadays, 
too, he seems impressed with a feverish desire to ‘ get 
at the country, and he is talking far too much even 
for an experienced party leader. His speeches 
cannot be prepared properly, and they resemble nothing 
so much as the random thoughts of a boy ill-acquainted 
with his lesson. Not long ago we described Lord 
Roscbery’s mind as ‘ingenuous, and the adjective 
when borrowed or independently invented by Mr. 
Chamberlain, made him rather angry. Yet there is a 
certain unholy simplicity about [a proposal to remodel 
the Lords followed by the admission that nobody cares 
one jot about the business. Now ‘thinking on your 
legs’ is a valuable habit, but you must think in one 
direction, not all round your subject. Altogether Lord 
Rosebery is a second-rate peer. He would do well to 
be more chary of public appearances, and, when forced 
to take to the platform, he should remember that mere 
volubility does not help a Prime Minister much. 


THE LONDON MUNICIPAL SOCIETY 


HEN the London County Council was planned 
\ out, the hope was that it would work in 
reasonable freedom from political intriguings and agita- 
tion. ‘That was the hope, but not quite the universal 
expectation. For though it had long been the custom 
of Radical orators to speak contemptuously of Lon- 
don opinion—‘ the opinion of the clubs and the classes, 
the chatter of fashionable fribbles at eight o'clock 
dinner-tables ’"—the contempt was known to be entirely 
affected. It pleased Radical audiences in provincial 
town-halls, but every competent leader on that side of 
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likely to be affected by this predatory scheme or that 
are the necessary check to the predatory instincts of 
each individual locality. For example, if the letters of 
the alphabet be taken to represent the community, and 
if A be immensely wealthy, B, C, D, and all the rest of 
them are individually of opinion that true justice demands 
the confiscation of A’s property for their particular benefit ; 
but salvation lies in the fact that C, D, E, F, will not 
support plunder of which B will be the only beneficiary. 


In the Zimes of Christmas Day were recorded some 
amusing and instructive features of the Local Government 
elections in Wales. For example we are in the habit of 
listening with some contempt to our Radical friends when 
they speak of the tyranny of squire and parson, Now in 
the parish of Llanllechid it appears that, upon a show of 
hands, twelve Radicals and one Conservative were elected. 
The result was a demand for a poll which produced a 
Council composed of eight Conservatives, four Radicals, 
and a tie for the thirteenth place. Whereupon the 
Times correspondent asks pertinently of whom the open 
voters at the parish meeting were in fear and observes 
that the persons held in dread were certainly neither the 
squire (Lord Penrhyn) nor the local clergyman. 


Turee miles from Llanllechid is Bangor, a cathedral 
city in a small way, and, says the Liverpool Mercury, a 
stronghold of clerical influence. Here the only attempt 
to use spiritual power for temporal purposes was made in 
the most unblushing way by some half-dozen Noncon- 
formist ministers, some of them having the degree of D.D. 
attached to their names. Their manifesto has been pub- 
lished word for word. The effect seems to have been that 
the Nonconformist voters would have none of this half- 
baked sacerdotalism, and that the Conservatives and 
Churchmen swept the board, A Bohemian of our 
acquaintance, observing the degrees claimed by the baftled 
ministers, remarked to the writer quietly: ‘ You see, it is 
all a matter of type ; these men were D.D. before; the 
voters said they would see them d—d before they obeyed 
them, That is all,’ 





In foreign political circles, at any rate, Christmastide 
has not been productive of the traditional peace and 
goodwill, but rather of crises and rumeurs of crises. The 
German Emperor has his back to the wall, and faces a 
recalcitrant Reichstag: Signor Crispi’s crisis threatens to 
become chronic, and menaces the stability alike of Italy 
and of Italy’s monarchy ; the long-menaced resignation of 
Dr. Wekerle has at last, from very shame and weariness, 
been tendered in earnest, and the Hungarian outlook is 
far from plain sailing ; the readjustment in Spain is at 
best a temporary tinkering, and the affairs of the State 


are quite sufficiently rotten to ensure the recurrence of 


trouble ; and there is a mysterious crisis in Roumania. 


Tuis last is the most interesting of any and has pro- 
duced an amazing mass of ill-imagined conjecture even in 
those quarters usually best informed. Yet a little while 
and the further ripeness of a fascinating situation will 
admit of a detailed exposition, which cannot fail to surprise. 
Meanwhile it will be curious to observe whether the 
epidemic of Premier’s resignations will take long or short 
time to visit our hospitable shores. 





Ovr French correspondent writes :—‘ From the political 
world the conventional characteristics of Christmas week 
have been entirely absent, With the recess postponed to 
the New Year—when it will be short if sweet—the 
Chamber has continued to waste time as busily as is its 
wont. In the place of peace we have been treated to 
one of the stormiest sittings on record, while the absence 
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of any immoderate amount of goodwill in the atmosphere 
is proved by the duel between MM. Barthou and Jaurg; 
who attempted without success to put bullets into each 
other’s bodies on Christmas morning. Clearly “la tréye 
des confiseurs” is more honoured to-day in the breach 
than in the observance. 





‘Tue ultimate cause of this interchange of seasonable 
courtesies of a novel order is /e sieur Dreyfus. This sorry 
creature seems destined to give rise to as much pother 
after as before his sentence. Legally, according to the 
jurists, his punishment is the severest applicable to his 
case ; logically it is altogether insufficient. The pioupiou 
who loses his head—c'est peutl-étre une mauvaise tele, mais 
passons—and insults his superior officer is backed up 
against a wall and faces the music of a dozen service rifles, 
A traitor who does his best to pave the way for a second 
Sedan escapes with transportation for life. Yet to the 
raw hand in hairsplitting his breach of discipline— 
qualified into “ political crime” by the lawgiver—seems 
infinitely the graver of the two, This is the view taken 
by Frenchmen in general. It is felt that if a rogue ever 
deserved to make the acquaintance of a pelolon d'exécution 
that rogue is Dreyfus, 


‘Enrer M, Jaurés and his friends ; the precious gentry 
to wit whose conception of discipline is that which 
obtained during the Commune. 
the tribune that if Dreyfus has not been shot it is because 
the Government has been told by Germany and bribed by 
the Haute Banque not to shoot him. 
that a moment before this asinine accusation was made the 
Government had announced its intention of bringing in a 
Bill to provide future imitators of Dreyfus with a short 
shrift: also that the sentence on Dreyfus was passed by 
seven officers of the French army and is, as has been said, 
in the opinion of every legal authority in the country, the 
only sentence the law allows. But a Socialist is nothing 
if not a perverter of facts economic or other. Hence the 
necessity for Jaurés to elaborate a Dreyfus myth. M. 
Barthou gave him the lie direct which was well, but 
Cabinet Ministers—M. Barthou is Minister of Public 
Works—should really in these troublous times be better 


M. Jaurts explains from 


Be it borne in mind 


marksmen. 


‘Toujours perdrix! The Socialist Mirman, to whose 
hard case I have before referred, is at once a Deputy 
and a soldier. Result: He is in a military prison, 
au clouw in the vernacular, where he will languish 
for a fortnight, his name, in defiance of all discipline, 
having appeared at the bottom of a proclamation grossly 
insulting to the President of the Republic. His comrades 
in the Chamber are in a fury at his incarceration and 
sought to vent their rage on the Minister of War, so 
lately their pet in connection, strange to say, with the 
Dreyfus trial. The Chamber snubbed them for their 
pains, but several hours were “ Mirmanised ” or lost in the 
process. This Mirman, who is neither fish, flesh, fow], nor 
good red herring, isa public nuisance. He cuts a ridiculous 
figure in the barracks—he is as blind as a bat—at the 
Palais Bourbon where he is a nonentity, and in the 
windows of the stationers’ shops where his photograph is 
exposed, his uniform surmounted by his Deputy’s sash.’ 





ENTRE NOEL ET LE JOUR DE LAN 
Entre Noel et le Jour de An 
The oracles are mostly dumb ; 
Still is the hustings’ rataplan 
And still the stumper’s hideous hum ; 
The time invites to eat and drink, 
And in the intervals to think. 
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The statesman’s studied repartee 
Is lightly laid upon the shelf ; 
Even the Earl of Rosebery 
Refuses to commit himself : 
And having nothing now to say 
Has nothing to explain away. 
The blessed reign of Santa Claus, 
Symbolic of Domestic Love, 
Impels the Radical to pause 
l'rom roaring like a sucking~love : 
A mild and momentary cheer 
Resuscitates the panting Peer. 


Under the common holly’s leaf 
Late foemen fatten cheek by jowl, 
The Parish Councils big with beef, 
The Vestries full of turkey-fow] ; 
One equal appetite elates 
Progressivists and Moderates. 
All party-factions pale their fires 
Obedient to Christian law ; 
Unmitigated calm pervades 
The universal British maw ; 
And occupies that ample breast 
That slumbers in the New Forest. O. S. 


ROSEBERY UNVEILED 

N IVER was there astatesman more keenly discussed 
4 than Lord Rosebery, and seldom have the 
opinions of competent judges presented wider diver- 
gences. No doubt there have been politicians in the 
past over whose merits historians are still wrangling. 
Was Metternich, for example, a dullard or, as Mr. 
Disraeli considered, a ‘ sagacious man’ with ‘a profound 
glance?’ But the point about Lord Rosebery is, 
rather, that up to a certain date in his career he won 
the applause alike of supporters and opponents and 
then followed a most bitter disappointment. In fact, 
so complete has been the revulsion, that many are 
inclined to doubt if he was anything more than a 
second-rate Foreign Secretary of whom the Press, for 
some occult reason, made far too much. 

Yet now aworse blight than usual seems to have come 
over him which not only affects his utterances on domestic 
affairs, but has blurred his outlook abroad. Evenif that 
amazing blunder, the Anglo-Cougo Convention, be 
assigned to Lord Kimberley’s inexperience, how can the 
Premier's defence of that most inept intervention be- 
tween China and Japan be palliated? His defence 
that only one Power raised objections or perhaps two 
or at the most three was—though we grieve to write it 
—lly. And, supposing him in that instance to have 
been shielding his colleague, he certainly committed 
mis-statements about Samoa on his own account, nor 
was the punishment administered by the Z'mes at all 
more severe than the offence warranted. Clearly there 
is something radically wrong with Lord Rosebery, 
and the explanation is easier sought than found. It 
is obvious, in the first place, that he was not 
anxious to be Premier, and that the honour was 
largely thrust upon him. Nor, to tell the truth, 
was the position particularly desirable, except that the 
title ‘Prime Minister’ of England never fails to appeal 
tothe imagination. He inherited a tradition which 
was fast becoming meaningless, and which turned to 
absolute futility with the retirement of its exemplar. 
His elevation must have disappointed more than one 
ambition, and those who were disappointed were so 
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situated that they could make matters most uncom- 
fortable for a Peer-Premier. Besides he relinquished 
an office which he was eminently qualified to fill for 
one in which he had matriculated only by dabblings 
with the London County Council. Yet, while ad- 
mitting disinclination and imperfections, he may have 
been so pressed from high quarters that he could not 
well refuse. Perhaps his sins of commission and 
omission may be ascribed to mortification and worry. 
We think that this explanation is true, but that it 
hardly conveys the whole truth. Lord Rosebery’s 
strength, such as it is, lies rather in writing than speech, 
though he may not be aware of that not uncommon 
limitation. Charles Greville once said of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and with admirable felicity, that he thought 
best with a pen in his hand, and thus is it with our 
Premier. His despatches were none too pure in style, 
indeed his broken infinitives would have filled several 
wastepaper-baskets full. Oa the other hand _ their 
matter was of high merit, and he marshalled his argu- 
ments to their logical conclusions with a skill which 
Palmerston possessed, but which was absent in 
Lord Clarendon. As for Lord Rosebery’s earlier 
speeches they were irreproachable in manner, but 
a trifle deficient in weight. Solong as he confined him- 
self to the ‘after-dinner’ address his easy gaiety and 
his gentlemanly resource were universally admired. 
Even upon foreign politics he was less concerned, so far 
as we remember, with making set speeches than with 
answering questions by rote. ‘There came an occasion, 
however, when he should have been important, 
portentous even; and then he failed. His remarks on 
the second reading of the Home Rule Bill formed 
nearly as complete a surrender to the Unionist argument 
as those about the ‘ predominant partner. Nowadays, 
too, he seems impressed with a feverish desire to ‘ get 
at the country, and he is talking far too much even 
for an experienced party leader. His speeches 
cannot be prepared properly, and they resemble nothing 
so much as the random thoughts of a boy ill-acquainted 
with his lesson. Not long ago we described Lord 
Rosebery’s mind as ‘ingenuous, and the adjective 
when borrowed or independently invented by Mr. 
Chamberlain, made him rather angry. Yet there is a 
certain unholy simplicity about [a proposal to remodel 
the Lords followed by the admission that nobody cares 
one jot about the business. Now ‘thinking on your 
legs’ is a valuable habit, but you must think in one 
direction, not all round your subject. Altogether Lord 
Rosebery is a second-rate peer. He would do well to 
be more chary of public appearances, and, when forced 
to take to the platform, he should remember that mere 
volubility does not help a Prime Minister much. 


THE LONDON MUNICIPAL SOCIETY 


HEN the London County Council was planned 
\ out, the hope was that it would work in 
reasonable freedom from political intriguings and agita- 
tion. ‘That was the hope, but not quite the universal 
expectation. For though it had long been the custom 
of Radical orators to speak contemptuously of Lon- 
don opinion—‘ the opinion of the clubs and the classes, 
the chatter of fashionable fribbles at eight o'clock 
dinner-tables —the contempt was known to be entirely 
affected. It pleased Radical audiences in provincial 
town-halls, but every competent leader on that side of 
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politics was miserably aware that that was all it was 
good for. There can be no mistaking what London is ; 
and its strong Conservatism—which, however, is only 
its old steady Liberalism under another name—is far too 
powerful a factor in pclitics to be sneered away. No 
Radical leader is so provincial as not to understand 
that; and even in the days when Gladstonianism was 
strongest, its extreme men longed for nothing more than 
for the ‘ capture of London.” When Mr. Ritchie drafted 
his London County Council Bill, these gentlemen saw 
at once that they might have their chance. When the 
Bill was passed, giving to the Council enormous powers 
of working upon wages questions and the like—it 
employs about 5500 persons, with a wages-bill of nearly 
£420,000 a year—they saw that they had got their 
chance ; and they are not the sort of men to make the 
least of such opportunities as were then presented to 
them. Mr. Ritchie meant the Council to be a great 
municipal machine, working with large powers in free- 
dom and independence for civic purposes alone. Smiling 
at his simplicity, Radicals of every degree made haste 
to get possession of it as an admirable means of captur- 
ing London constituencies for their party. Rich as this 
great city and county is, here, too, the ‘ masses’ have 
an immense number of votes, and a Radical Council 
would have abundant and substantial means—means 
forbidden to Conservatives—of commending the New 
Radicalism to the masses. Accordingly, they made a 
rush for their advantage, scattering promises in the 
nature of bribes at every step, and, swarming into the 
Council, have made of it a centre of Radical-Socialist 
propagandism ever since. 

But with that, of course, they are not satisfied. Nor yet 
have they ‘grip’ enough, as a distinguished Councillor 
said the other day, over the vestries severally and the 
metropolitan area in general. Above all, there is that 
‘Tory stronghold, the City, to strip, humiliate, and 
bring down to the common parochial level. Hence 
the demand for the ‘ unification’ of London under the 
all-pervading authority of the Council. Hence the 
instruction of this Government to certain Royal Com- 
missioners to consider unification a settled matter. And 
hence the joy of the London County Council at the 
Commissioners’ Report, which would subject the whole 
metropolitan area to its control, and make the old 
City a prey to political rancour. 

Since, then, a powerful civic organisation has been 
put to party uses with such resolute pertinacity, it is 
time to confront it with organised opposition; and 
with that idea, we suppose, the London Municipal 
Society has been founded. It is a declared Unionist 
association, as its list of vice-presidents is enough to 
show ; for there we read the names of Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir Henry James, Sir Richard Webster, Sir Edward 
Clarke, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Long, the Chairman 
of Council being Lord George Hamilton. It is formed 
in good time, this association, for the general election 
of the London County Council is not far off, and, to 
stimulate the energies of its Radical majority, the 
Council has received a Ministerial promise of legislation 
this year in accordance with the Farrer-Courtney 
Report. Considering the rate at which the Radical 
party is falling to pieces, it really begins to look doubt- 
ful whether the Government will be able to keep any 
of its legislative promises for next year. However, the 
L.C.C. has got its pledge and knows that the Govern- 
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ment means to stand by its own. ‘Therefore every 
preparation should be made forthwith to purge the 
Council of its more fanatical spirits, and to displace the 
insidious unification scheme by something more honest 
and workable. And that, as we understand its 
founders, is what the London Municipal Society pro- 
poses to do. 

The first object of the Association is thus stated : 
‘To extend and complete the policy for the reform 
of London government, initiated by the Unionist 
Ministry of 1886-92, by the creation of the London 
County Council, or the establishment of District 
Councils or Corporations, and their endowment with 
adequate authority; so that every part of London 
may obtain the reality and advantages of  self- 
government.’ ‘This means, we take it, the settled 
adoption of the plan of reform which we have constantly 
advocated. Against the unification scheme, which, as 
sketched in the Commissioners’ Report, would begin 
with a triumph of party vindictiveness, and last only as 
long as the positive suppression of local freedom could 
be endured, the Unionist Society sets up the plan 
of so many distinct and independent Corporations, 
These Corporations being affiliated to a Central 
Council, with necessary powers over the whole city 
and county, the government of London would be 
unified for every purpose that unification is wanted 
for. Unification it would equally be; but the 
unification of the several States in a Republic, 
and not of a swarm of villages under a bureaucratic 
tyranny. By the scheme which the Society advocates, 
London could not be ‘ bossed ° in the unlovely American 
manner; local knowledge would be freely and imme- 
diately employed within its own area; local patriotism 
would be stimulated and rewarded, for every one 
of the new municipalities would be great enough 
for pride and even for splendour; and London 
as a whole would profit by comparison and 
emulation amongst seven or eight corporations, each as 
large as Liverpool or Manchester. We were glad to 
see that these advantages, which we have done our best 
to preach on various occasions, were emphatically dwelt 
upon by Sir Edward Clarke in his address to the Con- 
stitutional Club the other day; and they are of such 
strength and importance that they ought of themselves 
to determine the whole question. And so they will; 
and the sooner and the surer, if the London Municipal 
Society takes special care to bring them before the eyes 
of the existing local authorities. It is not conceivable 
that any parish would go creeping on with dozens of 
others under the herding of the County Council, rather 
than be part of a great municipality: a distinct, inde- 
pendent, civic organisation, with a mind of its own, 4 
pride in its own, and its own work in its own hands. 

Inasmuch as the London Municipal Society is bent 
on the reconstruction of civic authority in this best of 
all ways, we earnestly commend it to the support of our 
readers ; and when the Society further proposes to bring 
a variety of municipal and social questions ‘ under 
public consideration and discussion °—such as the more 
equitable distribution of taxation, the improvement of 
the conditions under which the industrial population 
live and work—we must also approve; and we 
observe that among more hopeful social questions are 
included ‘the provision of pensions for deserving and 


thrifty old people ’—a delightful thing to do if it can 
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be done with less harm than good~ and the enabling 
of (London) working men to become the owners of the 
houses they inhabit: about as tough a job in the 
ractical working as was ever proposed. However, 
these things are for ‘consideration and discussion, 
which is exactly what is wanted, in sufficient quantity 


and quality. 


THE OBSTINACY OF ‘THE BOARD OF 
TRADE 


HE fix into which the Board of Trade has brought 
T itself with its new regulations for the safe navi- 
gation of ships is one more proof of the folly of asking 
a debating society to do what ought to be done by a 
single competent authority. ‘The ‘R ule of the Road’ 
required revision and stricter definition. ‘This was 
work for a very few practical seamen, or even better 
still for one. When the revision had been made it 
might have been published for criticism. ‘The Board 
of ‘l'rade has preferred to take part in an immense 
debating society called a Marine Conference. ‘This 
was a sovereign method for securing a great deal of 
talk and no settlement. But there is a measure which 
is even more unwise than referring to a debating 
society, and that is to set aside its decisions when 
they happen to be both sensible and unanimous. ‘The 
Board of Trade has committed both the greater and 
the lesser mistake. After the manner of people who 
are in the wrong it has been very obstinate. It stuck 
to its injudicious decision in the face of a general 
outcry, and when it did yield it gave way ungracefully 
and with dogged assurances that it was only postponing 
the application of its rules, not withdrawing them alto- 
gether. 

The probability is that we shall hear nothing more 
of a serious attempt to enforce the two regulations 
against which the whole shipping interest of the country 
has protested with unanimity. Even Admiral Colomb, 
who wishes to see the Board of Trade’s regulations 
accepted as a whole, allows that they would need to be 
modified later on. With all due deference to Admiral 
Colomb it hardly seems sensible to enforce what you 
believe to be bad regulations in the hope of putting 
them right after they have been practically shown to 
be mischievous, Ships and the lives of men are not 
chemicals with which it is allowable to make experi- 
ments just to see what will happen. Moreover, there 
issurely no need of experiment to prove the badness 
of the two regulations against which the shipping 
societies have protested. One provides for the use of a 
complicated code of sound signals in fog. The 
Washington Conference was unanimous in declaring 
that the thing could only lead to confusion which 
means collision and loss of life. Why then did the 
Board of ‘Trade invent its code except in obedience to 
that love of regulation which is the weakness of every 
Government office ? The other offending regulation is 
that which requires the side-lights of a ship to be so 
placed that both can, in certain circumstances, be 
visible upon one side. When this is possible half the 
value of aside-light is lost. ‘There is we believe no 
difference of opinion among seamen that the side- 
lights should never be both visible except when vessels 
are meeting end on. When vessels are crossing only 
One should be seen, and then the officer of the watch 
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can tell whether a vessel is crossing his bows from right 
to left or left to right. But if he can see both when a 
ship is not meeting him end on, but is upon his port or 
starboard bow, the signals are ambiguous, which means 
that they are worse than useless. They are an absolute 
source of danger. ‘This of itself justifies the opposition 
which the Board of Trade has encountered and to which 
it has yielded so late, and so reluctantly. It is dis- 
ingenuous of the Board to argue as it appears to 
do that because it is asked not to enforce the 
whole of its regulations it is asked to sacrifice the 
results of its labours with the other maritime nations. 
Even if it were required to do this the opinion 
of more than half the mercantile shipping of the 
whole world is entitled to some consideration. 'The 
Board has perhaps a little mistaken its relation to the 
mercantile interest. It is not there to do just what it 
likes without regard to the opinion—or even to the 
mere fears—of seamen and shipowners. ‘These classes 
of persons are entitled to be consulted. In the present 
case they have spoken so plainly and so unanimously 
that the propriety of withdrawing the regulations to 
which they object is manifest. In all probability this 
is what will be done, and the upshot of the whole 
agitation will be a weakening of the authority of the 
Board of Trade. 


THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE 


I’ the voice of the optimist is heard at all in France 
in greeting to the New Year, the strain will be 
forced and tremulous. The country is ill at ease and 
without confidence in the future. The symptoms are 
numerous of this sense of apprehension. It is the out- 
come of a situation which every ore feels to be serious, 
and the more so that the impending trouble has not 
taken as yet such definite shape as to make it possible 
to gauge its magnitude, or even to be sure of the 
quarter whence it more especially threatens. The 
nearest parallel to hand to the present position is 
supplied by the anxious years that followed Sadowa 
with its revelation of the might and ambition of Prussia. 
The parallel, however, is only exact up to a certain 
point. During the agony of the Empire the coming 
catastrophe was foreseen in its main Jines by all but 
the scatterbrained and the wilfully blind. It was 
clear that in France itself Imperialism was about 
to be brought to bay while, without, there were 
abundant signs that the storm would burst on the 
Rhine. To-day the horizon is sombre, but the course 
of events cannot be foretold with any certainty from the 
massing of the clouds. At home there is a vague feeling 
that the Third Republic may at any moment be put 
upon its trial, though at the same time it is impossible 
to point to a man or toa party that is an immediate 
menace to the internal tranquillity of the country. 
Abroad, there is no indication that the Triple Alliance 
desires a conflict. Notwithstanding this apparent calm 
the French are haunted by the spectre of war. ‘The 
nervous expectancy of the nation is seen in the febrile 
enthusiasm with which it hugs its shadowy union with 
Russia, in the excessive excitement aroused by the 
Dreyfus trial, and in its anxious hearkening to the 
panicmongers who have called in question recently the 
capacity of the Minister of War. 
This mistrust of the future, these forebodings, have 
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one supreme cause. The French are without faith in 
their rulers and leaders, Cassandras of their own race 
are there to add that they are near to being without 
faith in themselves. ‘There is to-day in France a wide- 
spread and immense distrust of the men who are 
playing a part on whatever pretext in public. The 
endless succession of scandals that has marked the past 
few years, and may almost be said to have formed the 
entire history of the last six months, has bred an 
epidemic of suspicion. The present unhealthy state of 
popular opinion recalls the morbid nervosity of the 
actors in the Great Revolution, of the perfervid 
patriots whose thoughts were ever of plots and 
plotters, always mysterious, often imaginary, of 
ci-devants and chevaliers du poignard. The nation 
is now disturbed by a similar nightmare, by visions 
of pot-de-viniers, maitre-chanteurs and chevaliers 
dindustrie. A series of compromising disclosures 
has unmasked its politicians, its functionaries, 
its journalists, and revealed a fathomless slough of 
roguery and corruption in high places, till all confidence 
has been destroyed, all belief has vanished in the dis- 
interestedness of those who are in a position to turn 
their influence to illegitimate account. Of the accusa- 
tions of which the air is full a part, no doubt, are base- 
less, but similar charges brought against men of identical 
social status having been proved to the hilt in the 
criminal courts, the populace, mindful of these dawning 
precedents, is disinclined to pass a verdict of innocent. 
The conviction is universal and is supported by too 
many ugly facts to be lightly dispelled, that only the 
barest inkling of the entire truth has come to public 
knowledge. With such a spirit abroad, every insinua- 
tion falls on attentive ears thus making it an easy 
matter for an unscrupulous party Press to pile fuel on 
the flame. No reputation is safe in consequence: to be 
denounced it is sufficient, as in the days of the Terror, 
to have an enemy. The pass to which things have 
come is seen in the comments provoked by the recent 
election of M. Brisson to the Presidency of the Chamber. 
‘The papers have declared with scarcely an exception 
that M. Brisson owes his appointment to the fact that 
ke is an honest man more than anything else. Such 
an insult in the guise of a compliment offered to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons would go far towards 
convincing us in England that we were on the eve of a 
revolution, or at least on the brink of an abyss, 

There are other dark sides to the present situation 
in France. The country is ina bad way economically. 
An annual miracle or at any rate repeated recourse to 
financial legerdemain is necessary to balance the 
national budget. ‘The pocket of the private individual 
is in no better case. ‘Trade is stagnant and the agri- 
cultural depression severe. There is a considerable 
probability that in the hope of remedying these evils 
some modification will be introduced in the near future 
in the present system of protective tariffs. The social 
question envenomed by the unlimited right of maleficent 
meddling accorded the professional agitator reached long 
since an acute stage, but promises to be a source of 
yet greater embarrassment. In the last few years, as 
appears from statistics published a month or so ago, 
the number of strikes has increased to an incredible 
extent, literally by leaps and bounds. To deal with 
this grave and complex situation there is a sterile, 
inconsequent and incompetent legislature, an executive 
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without stability and without prestige and a Chief of the 
State whose hands are so tied by the Constitution that 
effective intervention is not to be hoped for from him, 
even supposing, as does not seem to be the case, he were 
a man of the vigorous parts he was held at one time to 
be. A strong man or a strong Ministry must come to 
the rescue if things are not to go from bad to worse, if q 
period of unparalleled chaos, of complete administrative 
anarchy is to be avoided, for the present interregnum of 
incoherence of shiftless piétinement sur place cannot last 
indefinitely. It would be long odds that the strong 
man—of his advent there is no hint—would strangle 
the Republic. A strong Ministry, pace the friends of 
M. Waldeck Rousseau, is not to be fashioned out of 
the materials to hand. ‘The Centre is afflicted with 
such a dearth of men of even respectable ability that 
on the death of M. Burdeau it was unable to supply an 
acceptable candidate for the Presidency of the Chamber. 
The direly needed ‘ Cabinet of all the talents’ is not to 
be expected from a party in this plight. ‘The Opposi- 
tion is no better off and should not, moreover, be able 
to command a majority for some years to come. Of a 
truth Gambetta was right in saying that the era of 
difficulties had only begun when the Republic was 
established on a firm footing. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


HE statement made recently by the New York 
Sun that, ‘during the secret Session of the Senate 

Mr. Morgan asserted that confidential communications 
between England and the United States had resulted 
in an understanding that England would not oppose 
the construction of the Nicaragua Cana), but would 
acquiesce either in its construction by the United States 
Government, or its ownership in the same form as that 
of the Suez Canal,’ merits grave attention at the hands 
of European statesmen. Mr. Morgan is known as a 
man who measures his words, and is scrupulous as to 
his facts, and therefore his statement cannot fail to 
bring about Parliamentary discussion here and elsewhere. 
The resuscitation of this canal scheme is made interest- 
ing by the recent death of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
after so much unmerited obloquy. ‘This, and the enor- 
mous money loss entailed on Irance by his choice of the 
Panama route, would have been turned to praise and 
profit had Napoleon III. been retained Chief of the 
State. For that able and far-sighted ruler, had he 
returned in 1872, would at once have initiated that 
canal by way of Nicaragua, the advantages of which he 
had set forth in a masterly monograph in 1846. ‘This 
paper, written while yet a prisoner in Ham, he pub- 
lished, with other collected writings, when Emperor 
in 1854. The monograph, entitled ‘La Canal en 
Nicaragua, ou projet de jonction des Océans Atlan- 
tique et Pacifique au moyen d’un Canal,’ is worthy of 
the statesman from whom it emanated, and may be 
consulted with advantage at the present moment. 
The writer had several conversations with His 
Majesty at Chislehurst on this subject, alone, or in 
company with the late Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander 
Strange, and on one occasion Mr, John Sampson Peirce, 
Ci. The canalisation of the Central American 
isthmus occupied the attention of the illustrious 
Alexander von Humboldt, whose latest views are given 
jn a note at the end of the second volume of the 
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, of Nature, published here in 1849 ; his earliest 
in his Travels and Atlases, early in the century. 
He gives plates of four alternative tracks, including 
Nicaragua and Panama, but curiously set his affections 
on that by Darien. ‘The Emperor, in his paper, ex- 
amines five routes: the long and impracticable Mexican 
route at the north of Central America, across the 
ithmus of ‘Tehuantepec ; the second across Nicaragua, 
the third the Panama isthmus, and finally two others 
across the Gulf of Darien. The first and two last he 
dismisses as impracticable, and gives reasons, which 
experience has since shown to be only too well founded, 
for selecting the Nicaragua route, whether as regards 
construction and cost, or political and commercial 
suitability. His views were set forth in response to an 
invitation, in 1842 and following years, from the Central 
American States to place himself at the head of the 
aiterprise, and had the Government of Louis Philippe 
permitted him to quit France, its fall might have 
been averted. Instead, they sent M. Garella to propose 
plans for a cutting across the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Nicaragua route in addition to its other advan- 
tages, possesses the unique one of holding in its bosom, 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, an immense 
and deep fresh water lake capable of holding the marines 
of the world; it has a safe basin and entrepét, and a 
ite for a city which might rival even Constantinople, 
nay, even excel her as a seat of Empire, political 
and commercial. Tor the Nicaraguan City, presumably 
(jranada, seated on a fresh water instead of a salt or 
brackish basin, and midway between the two great 
oceans, if the canal were made, would be the central 
point of the great water highway; while admirable as 
are the situations of Constantinople and Alexandria, 
neither is an oceanic, much less the interoceanic port. 
These points were seized and put forward by Louis 
Napoleon with his usual grasp and lucidity. His 
calculations made for ships of 1200 tons require modifi- 
cation in these days of gigantic ironclads and liners, 
and the cost of construction would probably be three 
or four times the modest four millions sterling given by 
him. It is the political not the technical engineering 
calculation which retains its pristine value. For it is 
perfectly clear that to permit the United States Govern- 
ment to construct and control the Nicaragua Canal 
would be suicidal, not only as regards Great Britain 
and Ireland, and our Indian and Colonial Empire, but 
also as relates to Germany, Russia, France, Holland, 
Spain, and other European Powers, which have trade 
and colonial interests to maintain. 

Seated on the Lake of Nicaragua, the United States 
would be able to enforce her Munroe doctrine, rapidly 
absorbing the whole of Central America and Mexico, 
as well as most of the West India Islands; and that 
the fullest advantage would be taken of the unrivalled 
strategic position is hardly doubtful. It is therefore 
clear that even if our present inept Cabinet betrays 
our Imperial interests and duties in this direction also, 
the other European Powers must intervene sooner 
or later, That the canal should be made and as 
soon as possible is obvious, It is «qually clear that 
it should be international and under jvint international 
protection—a highway open to all, in peace or war, 
and placed in charge of Nicaragua, neutralised to this 
end, Even did it cost twenty millions the money could 
be raised to effect it at 3 per cent. on a joint guarantee 
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of the European Powers, the United States, Mexico, 
Chili aud Peru, Japan and our New Zealand and 
Australian colonies. to all of whom the new interoceanic 
waterway would be of supreme importance and value. 
‘To the West Indies such a scheme would give fresh life, 
and they would rapidly develop their resources, situated 
as they are on the Atlantic high road. ‘The tonnage 
passing through a Central American canal would 
certainly not be less than that already developed at 
Suez, and there is no terrible heat like that of the Red 
Sea. Let the United States have her fair share in the 
undertaking, but no controlling power. If England 
hands her interests over to Washington she betrays 
Europe, and to her own undoing. 


PRICES AND VALUES 


HE market in thoroughbred horseflesh, as the sales 

of the last twelvemonth show, is gradually—very 
gradually——settling into a condition of temporary 
health. The glut of yearlings continues, but what 
other than a glut can be expected when we have more 
than five thousand brood mares, throwing some three 
thousand foals a year? It would be surprising indeed 
if more than a third of these foals were to fetch more 
than about half their proper value. It would also be a 
good thing for the turf, and ultimately for breeders, if 
two-thirds of these foals were made innocuous for 
furthering the race, if half the mares and two-thirds 
of the stallions at our stud-farms could be incontinently 
shot. The Jockey Ciub takes no cognisance of breed- 
ing, and rightly so; but if the turf is to be purified 
of the useless cattle who do it as much harm as an 
equal number of welshers and ticket-snatchers, the 
thoroughbred must be taken in hand as Herefords and 
Shorthorns and Clydesdales have been taken in hand. 
The science of breeding is not yet understood by 
breeders, who strive for points indeed, but usually for 
the wrong points. Perhaps when the average race- 
horse has developed into a monstrosity eighteen hands 
high, able to gallop no further than a quarter of a mile, 
and usually dead before the end of its first decade, the 
matter will get proper attention. But we are careful to 
repeat the ‘ perhaps.’ It is pleasant to note some surcease 
of the gambling in yearlings, against which we have 
always borne witness. But gambling in yearlings depends 
on the prosperity of the Stock Exchange, the bank-rate 
of discount, the tariff-policy which the President of 
the United States chooses to favour, and the number of 
Verdant Greens who happen at the moment to be 
endowing the bookmakers. We shall speak later 
of this matter. There has been one miraculous sale ; 
and, if all tales be true, one sale of questionable 
wisdom. Prince Louis Esterhazy not long ago paid 
£18,000 for Matchbox, on behalf of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Matchbox, like Ravensbury, is one of those 
horses who know their place: it is the second, not 
the first. We still think he might have won the Two 
Thousand and the Derby if he had been differently 
ridden—or rather, if the races had been run on a 
different plan. But the Grand Prix showed that his 
stamina deteriorated at an early stage of his career, 
as is usual with most St. Simon horses; and by 
the end of the season he had proved that he was incapable 
of standing a long and severe training. Moreover, 
although St. Simon stands at the head of the list of 
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winning stallions, he has as yet sired very few horses of 
exceptional merit. His mares are better than his 
horses indeed, but of these only La Fléche belongs 
indisputably to the first class. St. Simon may, and we 
hope will, live to beget a ‘smasher. ‘Till he has 
done so, we should be slow to invest in his stock, 
especially for stud purposes. La Fléche, it is said at 
the time of writing, has been bought by Sir ‘Tatton 
Sykes for the Sledmere stud, and the price was 
£10,000. She would be worth the money if she were 
to be kept in training, and undoubtedly Sir Tatton 
has done well to buy her. Her offspring will do well 
under the hammer for some years: it is not so certain 
that they will run well. She is in foal to Morion ; 
therefore her first foal should not lack for stamina nor 
good looks. But we shall watch the prices and the 
performance of her stock with considerable interest. 
For La Fléche as a runner we hold an unstinted admi- 
ration : she comes next to Isinglass in our affection, 
and if her issue be distinguished, we are willing to admit 
frankly a virtue that we had not suspected in the St. 
Simon blood. 

We have already commented upon the earlier sales 
of the year. The December sales call for very few 
remarks. ‘The Duchess of Montrose’s horses in training 
were divided into two sections, the first consisting of 
mares whose day on the turf is over. Adoration by 
Hermit out of Devotion was worth 2500 guineas, as prices 
go, for the sake of her blood, and Medora by Bend Or 
from Agneta is near akin to Ormonde. She did more 
than moderate things in her day, therefore she should 
be worth 1400 guineas, if she be properly mated. ‘The 
same price was paid for Veneration, a half-sister to 
Adoration by St. Simon, and we hope that M. Lebaudy 
will find her a good bargain, Of the horses who are to 
remain in training, None the Wiser fetched 7200 
guineas. She is the best of Corrie Roy's stock, and her 
sire is Wisdom. We have observed that Wisdom’s 
issue, if it be worth anything, does well at four and five 
years, therefore the fourth in last year’s St. Leger may 
get back her price. The remaining lots fetched a 
very just figure. Amongst the horses sold at the same 
time was Kirkconnel, who is in next year’s Derby. He 
brought 5000 guineas, and as a speculation the price is 
not too high. His two-year-old performances are 
creditable ; and no doubt Sir Blundell Maple will know 
where to place him, if the rumour be true that he does 
not stay. We notice that two mares by Master Kildare 
from Violet Melrose end therefore own sisters to Melton 
fetched only 1050 guineas. Last year two mares of 
the same parentage and rather older, if our memory 
serve, fetched 4500 guineas. ‘I'ne decline is curious, 
considering how well Melton’s own stock has lately done 
on the turf. 

During the last twelve months 22 yearlings have 
been sold for more than 1000 guineas apiece; the 
total price being 34,850 guineas. This was capital for 
the breeders ; but how will the bargains turn out? In 
1890, 58 yearlings brought in a sum of 99,750 
guineas, they only won £63,139 in stakes. In the last 
eleven years, 312 of these expensive yearlings have cost 
514,900 guineas and won in stakes only £211,599. Ona 
the one hand the trainer’s bills and profits must be 
counted, and these are heavy always. Ona the other 
the value of bets won should be estimated, but these 
with the value of the stakes will scarcely cover the 
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£800,000 which an evening contemporary states to be 
the total expenditure. Obviously we must conclude 
that yearlings are not, generally speaking, worth what 
is paid for them, Messrs. Weatherby have just issued 
some other figures which should be read in this connec. 
tion. Last year out of 1768 races, 795 were run over 
a distance of less than 6 furlongs and 1710 were rup 
over a course of less than 2 miles; 58 were between 
two and three miles in length. We are no advocates 
of excessive length. But these figures point once more 
and very forcibly to the conclusion so often urged by the 
National Observer ; we have far too much two-year-old 
racing, and as a direct consequence far too few horses 
that can stay a reasonable distance. We doubt if 
there are fifty horses in training over three years old 
that are worth their corn-bill. Under the present 
system, indeed, the breed is deteriorating. It can do 
the work that is asked of it; it is a useful instrument 
of gambling. But if the Sporting League is to save 
us from Mr. Hawke and his ragged retinue of kill-joys, 
the first thing it must insist upon is that horse-racing 
shall not injure the quality of horseflesh. Here, and 
in other cases, reform, not abolition, is what the wise 
demand. And, after all, if you want to bet, the distance 
does not matter. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


- taking stock of 1894 from the City point of view the 

satisfaction that must be felt at the recovery from the 
depression initiated by the Baring crash is dashed by many 
regrets. While the year has been one of rehabilitation in 
some respects it has also been one of keen disappointment. 
Throughout the twelve months money has been almost 
absurdly cheap, that is to say, there has been little em- 
ployment for it. This is due not only to the many shocks 
suffered by investors in recent years, but also to the feel- 
ing, almost akin to despair, which prevails in industrial 
circles. What with enhanced wages at home and restricted 
markets abroad—many of our best foreign customers being 
financially crippled—the margin of profit on manufacturing 
industries has been seriously curtailed and there is little 
disposition to embark fresh capital. True, the Board of 
Trade Returns of late have shown some return of elasticity 
in our export trade, notably to the United States, where 
the easier tariff has given British manufacturers a better 
chance. If, as every one fervently hopes, this tendency 
develops, it is possible that relief to an overstocked 
money market may come in the most acceptable shape of 
a renewed demand for capital for investment in repro- 
ductive industry. At the same time it must be reluctantly 
admitted that the most farsighted people in Lombard 
Street believe the period of cheap money will not come to 
an end fora long time. In September the Governor of 
the Bank of England expressed an opinion that Consols 
were then too dear to buy, but since then the British 
Funds have steadily risen until in the last week of the 
year they have reached the ‘record’ price of 103}, without 
the dividend. In point of fact it seems impossible to put 
a limit to the appreciation of investment stocks, not only 
of the first, but also of the second and third classes. 

The influence of cheap money has made a strong impress 
on the financial history of the year. On their merits, the 
bonds of several European States (of which Spain is the 
most significant example) seem absurdly over-priced ; but 
in every country the supply of capital is in excess of the 
demand—that is to say, demand which runs in company 
with reasonable security—and money is put more and 
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more into national funds. From our lofty point of view, 
the security of many foreign debts is wretchedly bad, but 
the native investor is less exigent. To a Spaniard his 
Four per Cents. are quite as good at 73 as our ‘ Goschens’ 
are at 103]. If we recognise that fact, no further explana- 
tion is needed of the firmness of inter-bourse securities 
during the past year, or of such remarkable successes as 
the floating of the recent Russian loan. But the 
influence of the cheapness of money has been seen 
much nearer home. The year was still young when 
the English railways began to announce their divi- 
dends for the half-year affected by the coal strike. 
The rates of distribution did not better expectation, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire failed to give 
their full meed to its Preference Stocks. Yet the fall in 
the market valuations of railway ordinary stocks was 
exceedingly moderate. Investors seeing how hard it was 
then, and how much harder it was likely to become, to 
buy good securities to yield more than starvation rates 
clung to their railway holdings, and the ‘bears’ who 
expected a sharp fall all along the line were disappointed. 
Since then the results achieved by the railways have been 
far from reassuring, yet the quotations of ordinary stocks 
have climbed to a level not materially below that of the 
bumper dividend year of recent times. And of course the 
debentures and preference stocks of British railways have 
appreciated to a degree that would have seemed incredible 
a year or two ago, While talking of the railway history 
of the year it is appropriate to recall the resignation of 
Sir Edwin Watkin—a ‘railway king’ of a type vastly 
diferent from George Hudson—the formal inauguration 
of his great scheme for a fourth line from London to the 
North, and the conclusion of peace between the South 
Eastern and Chatham companies, to which Sir Edward 
was so long an obstacle. The coal strike in Scotland, 
with its disastrous effects on railway earnings, must also 
be noted. 

To touch more than superficially on the silver question 
would exceed the limits of a general review, but 184 
will be memorable for the efforts of the Indian Govern- 
ment to obviate the evil effects on its finances of the fall 
in exchange by renewed sterling borrowings in London, 
and by the imposition of import duties on goods entering 
India. The defaults of Guatemala and Costa Rica, and 
the embarrassment of such important enterprises as the 
Mexico Railway and the Peruvian Corporation are also 
directly attributable to the silver trouble, which seems no 
nearer than ever to satisfactory solution. Inseparable 
from silver is the condition of the United States currency, 
Twice within the year has President Cleveland made 
a bond issue of ten millions sterling to reinforce the 
Treasury reserve which secures the convertibility of 
United States paper, and a third loan of the same kind 
seems within measurable distance. Congress has shown 
little disposition to help the President to remove the 
incubus which depresses American trade and industry. 
The Legislature certainly spent time enough over the 
revision of the tariff, but without confidence in the 
national currency a revival in business is impossible. Here 
and there a few indications of recovery may be observed, 
but the earnings of the railroads prove that industry is 
still under a heavy cloud, During the year remarkably little 
has been done in the way of restoring the solvency of the 
many bankrupt roads, and about one third of the railway 
mileage of the country is still administered by receivers. 
Plans for re-organisation have been plentiful but not one 
has gone through, and such roads as the Atchison and 
Erie are deeper in the mire now than they were a year 
40. Speculators have quite deserted the American 
market, finding a substitute in South African mining, and 
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development ventures which, largely on their proved 
merits, have been dealt in on an ensrmous scale. Indeed 
the improvement in River Plate credit, thanks to the 
successful realisation of the Baring estate, now finally out 
of the charge of the Bank of England, and the rehabilita- 
tion of mining enterprise as a channel for capital are 
perhaps the two occurrences of the year which entitle 
1894 to be spoken of as a period of recovery and restora- 
Lion of confidence. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Ganderby Grange, near Canterbury, 
28th December, 1894. 
My pear Percy, 

You will perceive by the above address that I am 
spending Christmas week in the country. It was not my 
intention so to do, but I received such a cordial and pressing 
invitation from my old friend, Peter Ganderby, that I 
could not but pack my portmanteau and leave Smoucher(my 
rascal) to look after the chambers. As I drove away from the 
den, I noticed a self-satisfied grin on my gentleman’s 
countenance, which satisfied me that nothing could have 
been more to his satisfaction than my expedition into the 
Weald of Kent. As I know that he possesses a duplicate 
key to my Tantalus spirit-case, I am sure that he and his 
friends will not fail todrink my health with all the honours 
of the season. By the way, why do the lower orders 
associate Christmastide with unlimited libations? I fancy 
the custom must be the survival of some ante-Christian 
feast. However, here I am at Ganderby Grange, one of 
those quaint old country houses which would have 
delighted Washington Irving: Elizabethan, ivy-covered, 
and fitted up with a ghost of the most bloodthirsty 
description. I sleep in her apartment. I say ‘her,’ for 
the apparition is of the gentler sex. But up to the present 
time her ladyship bas not favoured me with an interview, 
which is the more provoking, as I had intended to 
give Mr. Stead the benefit of my experiences. However, 
all comes to him who waits—-even a ghost. Peter 
Ganderby is a sort of cousin of yours and mine, though I 
don’t think that you have ever met him. He is a well- 
preserved man of fifty-two, and one of the kindest crea- 
tures imaginable. I remember once going to see him at 
that inhospitable club, the Carlton. As we were standing 
in the hall he suddenly observed, ‘Sorry I can’t offer you 
any refreshment. Waiter, a glass of brown sherry.’ When 
the beverage arrived he pretended to sip the wine, held 
up a newspaper, and with a quiver of his eye indicated that 
1 was to empty the glass. This kindly act impressed me 
greatly, and I could not help reflecting that had I gone 
to see Sir Wilfrid Lawson at the Reform he would not 
have done likewise. Ganderby is married ; his wife was a 
Miss Boniface—one of the Oxfordshire, not the Devon- 
shire Bonifaces. They have three children—a boy now 
at Oxford and two girls. I like these unicorn teams in 
the family coach ; they seem to make domestic life run 
smoother. ‘The young ladies—Minnie and Alice—are 
charming specimens of that nondescript beauty which can 
only be described as English, and comprises blue eyes, 
brown hair, and noses which are not Grecian, They are 
full of good spirits and as mischievous as monkeys, as my 
brushes in my bed last night testified. As to Philip 
the son, if he would not talk so much about the ‘ House’ 
and remember to unload his gun when he comes in from 
shooting, he would be an improved member of society. 
But as it is he is a cheery companion, and by no means 
lacking in common sense. 
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Indeed I have taken him into especial favour ever since 
he warned me not to discuss the conversion of the Jews 
with his mother. ‘ You see,’ he said, ‘one of her brothers 
was ruined by them, and ever since the mater has sub- 
scribed largely to the societies for making them see the 
error of their ways.’ I suppose this is Christianity with a 
vengeance. The house party, as the local newspaper has 
it, comprises Colonel and Lady Mary Crocophant, Mr. 
Montagu Crackle, Q.C., Mrs. Macraven and her daughter, 
Mr. Ballwig, M.P., and lady, Professor Griintz of Heidel- 
berg, and half a dozen lads and lasses whose names I am 
continually mixing up when we are playing blind man’s 
buff or hunt the slipper, games in which I am not ashamed 
to say I join with all the ardour of youth. Despite the 


‘green’ weather, which deprives us of the pleasure of 


seeing robins hopping about on the snow, as depicted on 
the card of commerce, we are a cheerful gathering ; and 
iuckily Mrs. Ganderby is too humane a woman to suppose 
that unlimited relays of turkey, roast beef, plum-pudding 
and mince-pie should form all aliment from December 25th 
to January Ist. Of course, we all have our little fads. 
Colonel Crocophant is for ever discussing the possibility 
of reconquering the Soudan, he having once been up the 
Nile under the care of Messrs. Cook ; Lady Mary having 
been elected on a school board, is studying the Eton Latin 
Grammar; and Mr. Crackle is never tired of asserting 
that Sir Frank Lockwood owes his success to his 
skill in drawing caricatures. ‘They've disarmed 
him at last,’ he sagely remarks. ‘How I wish I 
could draw!’ ‘So you can—fees,’ remarked Ganderby, 
rather brutally, in the billiard-room last night. Ballwig 
M.P. is as great as ‘ Tommy’ Bowles on the subject of the 
Rule of the Road at Sea and the Declaration of Paris, 
while Professor Griintz has some impossible scheme for 
affiliating the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
those of Heidelberg and Giessen. But withal, the Teuton 
is a man of kindly disposition. Only this morning the 
young folk induced him to play fox to their hounds and 
after an exciting run all over the house killed their quarry 
in Mrs. Ganderby’s store-room, whence the Professor 
issued covered with jam and groceries. ‘But I have kept 
my tail,’ he cried triumphantly, as he displayed the bell- 
rope, which did duty for the vulpine brush. Nor has he 
been slow to avail himself of the privileges afforded by the 
parasite mistletoe, and no doubt with a fine sense of the 
value of international peace I discovered him explaining 
the nature of the druidical bough to Mrs. Ganderby’s 
French maid. On Christmas day we all went to church 
and sang about the shepherds amid holly and laurels, and 
in the evening after dinner we played round games, 
danced, and finally, having extinguished lamps and 
candles, gathered round the Yule log—once, | 
believe, a gate post—and discussed ghosts. The house- 
hold wraith whose apartment I share is, I learnt, 
a young and _ beautiful dame, whose husband 
returning somewhat abruptly from Palestine, discovered 
her entertaining a gentleman, with whom he had not 
even a bowing acquaintance. Without inquiring the 
stranger's business Sir Gosselin de Ganderby ran him 
through the heart, on which the lady fell down dead. 
This event, worthy of the minstrelsy of Barham, occurred 
in the reign of James I., when I imagine that Crusades 
were no longer popular, but far be it from me to throw 
doubt on the legend, especially as the peccant spirit of the 
lady is my fellow lodger. Why the spook of the slain 
gallant does not accompany her is one of those 
mysteries of the unseen world, which I must leave 
for explanation to Miss Florence Marryat, or better 
still to Mr. Maskelyne. However if I get the 
opportunity I will ask the fair ghost herself. We had 
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a rare budget of weird stories unfolded as we sat }y 
the stolid red fire. Lady Mary told us how her great. 
aunt, whose husband fell at Waterloo, saw his form on the 
day of battle, and that he exclaimed, ‘I am lost, but we 
have won!’ ‘Then he forestalled Rothschild,’ drily 
observed Ballwig, Mrs, Crocophant knew an Anglo. 
Indian lady who saw her son, then on a man-of-war op 
the Pacific station, climbing a ladder. The next day his 
promotion was gazetted. Mrs. Macraven told how at 
Macraven Castle the eldest son on coming of age always 
heard an invisible clock strike the number of years he 
had to live—a revelation held to be sacred by the hearer; 
‘or, added Mrs. Macraven, ‘I should have known when | 
shouldlosemy husband.” Professor Griintz, not tobe outdone, 
related how he had seen in the Black Forest a wehrwolf 
of such prodigious size that it overshadowed himself ani 
the horse which he was riding. I cannot understand why 
young Ganderby should have immediately asked whether 
Kirschwasser was not consumed in large quantities round 
about that region? Then Mr. Crackle gravely stated 
that he had once cross-examined a ghost, but this turned 
out to be only the lawyer's pleasantry, inasmuch as the 
individual to whom he referred was witness in a theatrical 
lawsuit, and was at the time playing the well-known 
spectre in //am/et. Nevertheless, we were all glad to 
retire to the billiard-room, and we laughed heartily when 
one of the damsels innocently inquired why there was so 
much love in a game, and Ballwig replied, ‘ Because love 
is the beginning of every match.’—Yours ever, 
Har (o’ tHe Wynn). 


POINTS FROM THE BOOK SEASON 


HRISTMAS does many things, and among the rest, 
marks the close of the period of the year when we 
get most new books, the autumn publishing season. Sup- 
pose we have a look, as nearly as is possible from the 
point of view of the publishers and the booksellers, at the 
season as it has been. It is better to see a little from the 
inside, nay, even to see that little dimly, than to see 
nothing at all from the outside. Publishers and booksellers 
resemble married people, in the heartiness with which 
they so often take different views on matters in which 
their interests are identical. But the members of the 
two callings were for once absolutely agreed on the 
prospects for the autumn book-season. Trade had been 
dreadfully bad for ever so long ; important new books had 
on that account been postponed time and again; good 
works which had been issued, were lying in the cellars 
and on the shelves, for want of a market. The point of 
agreement was, that the autumn would bring a change in 
this dreary state of affairs, that with it would come a dis- 
tinct revival in trade. The anticipation has not probably 
been justified to the fullest extent, but there cannot be a 
doubt that an appreciable improvement has taken place. 
A book to which a special interest attaches will, under any 
circumstances, and at any time of the year, command a 
sale. Take the case of the songs and poems of Helen, 
Lady Dufferin, with its charming memoir by her son, our 
ambassador to France, It appeared in the dull interregnum, 
between the tail of summer and the beginning of autumn, 
a time when folk are supposed to have no thoughts for 
books; and it had to be re-issued promptly. However, 
half a score of swallows do not make a summer, and it is 
by the mass of books that any rise or fall in the world of 
literature must be estimated. That is the basis on which 
the statement is made, that the past three months have 
seen a brisker autumn book season than we have had for 
some years, 
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The renascence is all the mote hopeful—even if it is 
only regarded as a comparative one—in that it has accom- 
panied a season especially prolific in serious literature. 
That is to say, ups and downs are less likely, from a trade 
standpoint, in general literature than they are in fiction, 
which a breath may disturb, To illustrate this, Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution appeared early in the 
summer, but people go on steadily reading it. It would 
be interesting to know how many copies of the Yellow 
{ster are asked for at Mudie’s or Smith’s, in comparison 
with the number during the weeks just following its 
publication. History, theology, philosophy, the fine arts, 
helles lettres, and the other branches of literature outside 
fiction and poetry, have all been well represented in the 
book output of the autumn. But unquestionably it has 
been the season of biographies and autobiographies ; the 
personal note has been markedly in the ascendant. One 
reason for that is purely circumstantial, namely, that the 
four years of the present decade have swept away an un- 
usually large number of great characters from our midst. 
‘That bearing touches biographies only,’ it will be said 
immediately, ‘for a man being dead, how can he write 
his autobiography?’ Not very well, but there is 
nothing to prevent him from writing his memoirs before he 
dies, and if he does so, they are pretty certain to be 
published by his friends. The habit has the merit 
that a man cannot be charged—in his lifetime—with 
egotism, and it allows him to say for himself what a 
biographer might not say for him, There is some ground 
for the criticism that everybody who is anybody writes 
an autobiography now ; or, failing it, that a biography 
comes along in due course. If there is any ten- 
dency for the personal note in our literature to grow 
permanently larger, a sufficient explanation of it might 
be found in the rise of ‘ society journalism’ and the news- 
paper ‘interview.’ If the reading public is fed from day 
to day on the tittle-tattle of society, it turns naturally 
on Saturday nights and Sundays when at leisure, to the 
same faring in bulk, a volume of reminiscences. If a 
celebrity talks about his life and works in an ‘interview,’ 
the public taste is in a measure whetted for his subsequent 
biography. In this connection, two points of the season 
may be noted, one affecting us as a nation, the other our 
neighbours across the Channel more directly than our- 
selves. It has been proved once again how much less 
interest we feel are in the records of the lives of great 
Colonials and great Americans, than in similar records 
concerning much less interesting, but purely home-keeping 
personalities. Indeed, we read the biography of a French- 
man much more readily than the life of one of our own 
kith and kin across the Atlantic. Propinquity, it is to 
be feared, is a greater force than our common Anglo- 
Saxon blood. Secondly, the boom—for it amounted to 
that—in Napoleon Bounaparte literature, is dying away, 
is indeed almost dead. 

Twelve or fifteen hundred copies of Mr. William Watson’s 
new volume of verse, were sold within a day or so of 
its publication. The circumstance shows that, given the 
all-essential interest in the individuality of the poet, verse 
is still bought, and, it is to be assumed, read also, Many days 
though will pass probably before anybody gives us a volume 
to rival in circulation Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s Barrack- 
Room Ballads, The fashion, begun some time ago by 
one or two of the playwrights, of publishing their work in 
book form, continues, but the preference for plays on the 
boards, rather than for plays between the bookbinder’s 
boards, is strong on the part of the public. After 
all, the words of a play are only the skeleton of it, and 
when people want ‘scenes from the show’ wherewith to 
amuse themselves at the fireside, they go to the novel. 
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Relatively the autumn has not beeti véry fruitful in fiction 

that is to say in fiction which may be expected to live. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s Manxman stands far above any other, 

novel in popularity, with 7ri/by—especially when it comes 

out in single volume illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier’s pictures 

—to bid for a second place. The truth is, that the mind 

of the average novel-reader has been fluctuating all 

the autumn between the fiction of the neurotic mind, 

and that laid on a historical foundation. A terrible satiety 
of ‘ Heavenly Twins’ and ‘ Yellow Asters’ threw library 
subscribers all of a heap into the arms of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman. Then came the Manxman to strike some kind 
of a medium between the two sorts, and such a medium 
represents nearly what the public taste isnow. It wants to 
be in the way of any really noteworthy novel of the up-to- 
date pattern that comes to light, but, on the other hand, it 
gives direct encouragement to the historical story. The 
chances, therefore, are fairest for the historical novel, 
especially since recruits like Mr. Crockett with his 
‘Raiders’ are gathering to the support of Dr. Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Stanley Weyman. Before next autumn, 
writers of fiction will know better how they with stand 
the reading public. Taste or fashion, or whatever it is, 
in fiction will by then be more decisive, and what is almost 
as important, the effects of the new single volume form of 
publication will have become apparent. 


JIMMY OF THE BIRDS 


IMMY was a little old man, rosy and cheerful, with a 
®” kindly cackling laugh, and a cherubic innocence of 
aspect. He was a Wicklow peasant, who had lived most 
of his life in the city; but the wickedness of city life 
seemed to have quite passed him by. He was a very 
human old saint, who liked his pipe and a read of the 
newspaper in those scant intervals of his leisure when he 
wasn’t telling his ‘bades’ or doing the Stations of the 
Cross. To see Jimmy in church was edifying. Jimmy on 
his knees, with his old silver head uncovered, his eyes 
closed, his arms unconsciously outstretched like a cross, 
his whole attitude and expression utterly rapt and carried 
away, was a revelation of sanctity. Saints are not uncom- 
mon in the glen he came from, a sparsely populated, 
oblong cup in the mountains, with the mountain walls and 
the woods of fir and silver birches shutting it completely 
from the world. Jimmy yet kept up the pious customs 
of the glen peasantry. On fast-days, though he was afoot 
or afield from four o’clock in the morning, he never broke 
his fast till after noonday. There was only one point 
on which he was unorthodox, and that was his firm belief 
in ghosts, fetches, banshees, fairies, and all the unseen 
kingdom of the supernatural. In such lore he was pro- 
ficient, and he thrilled his hearers because he thrilled 
himself. He was once tackled on his favourite ghost: 
story by a young priest, who had more zeal than discre- 
tion, and would not let Jimmy’s one heterodoxy pass. 
The priest argued against Jimmy’s having seen a ghost 
because he himself had never seen one. Jimmy looked 
up at him with innocent, merry eyes, in which there was 
the faintest sparkle of malice. ‘If it wasn’t your 
Rivirence I was spakin’ to, said Jimmy, ‘I'd say you 
didn’t see ‘him because you worn’t good enough to see 
thim.’ 

For the little brothers and sisters of men Jimmy had 
the fascination which only the absolutely sinless can 
inspire. The blessed St. Francis himself had no more 
power over the animals than he. Jimmy was always 
chosen to milk the vicious cow that with any one else 
would kick over the full bucket of milk, if she did no 
worse, The horse that bit at every one who approached 
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him was quite gentle and kindly with Jimmy. The half- 
bred St. Bernard, who had a spice of the wolf in him and 
had to be kept on a short chain in the kennel, would fawn 
on Jimmy and lick his hands. Jimmy had a rooted belief 
that every creature was kindly if treated properly, and 
certainly to himself the animals justified his confidence. 

But the birds were his special darlings. Jimmy worked 
for a dairyman in the city, and in winter he lived in the 
city though he spent from May to October in the country 
with the cows. In the city he lived over the stable in 
the dairyman’s yard, and drew himself up to his habitation 
by a ladder that swung suspended above the horses’ 
mangers. It was a quiet place if one were used to the 
champing of the horses’ bits and the pawing of their feet. 
It had a window, seldom opened, over a lane, but on the 
other side were two diamond-paned round windows, like 
port-holes, that opened outwards into a chestnut tree. 
Jimmy was very fond of this nook of his, where he was 
alone except for the birds, and the unseen Angel he 
implicitly beheld with the eyes of faith. 

There is an old historic church in the same street as 
the dairyman’s shop, a dreary, tumbledown place, with 
glorious graves creeping up to its weather-stained walls. 
The belfry of the church is the resort of innumerable 
birds, mainly insolent city sparrows who, when the ringing 
of the bell shakes the tower, peer down at the iron shape 
in the dark, and rock with the tower, with the lazy enjoy- 
ment of street-boys swinging on a gate. The sparrows of 
the stabie and the chestnut tree must have told the church 
sparrows about Jimmy, for they joined the already large 
company of sooty birds that hopped through Jimmy’s 
port-holes and sat with him at his meals. I have heard 
that it was quite a sight to see the old man in the green 
gloom of the loft—for the light came through the chestnut 
boughs as though one were in some deep-sea country— 
with his feathered friends perched on his head and 
shoulders, and all the expectant bright eyes and cocked 
heads seriously regarding him from many points of 
vantage, 

The other men used to say that the birds were Jimmy’s 
children. Even the youngest of them spared to lime 
or snare the birds, grown more fearless than is their 
habit through this human friendship. Every one liked 
Jimmy. I remember once in summer that Jimmy had 
accompanied his master to a fair up in his native moun- 
tains. He was left to drive home the cattle purchased at 
the fair, a task not disproportioned to his strength, for 
the way lay over a couple of hills and glens, and then 
straight down the mountain-side to the golden pastures 
which are the setting to the sapphire hills. But it chanced 
a great tract of land lying between had been proscribed 
for cattle because of some disease within its boundaries, 
and everywhere Jimmy turned with iis cows he was met 
by a stalwart constable who ordered him back again. His 
master was greatly perturbed when he discovered the new 
regulation, but it was then too late to find Jimmy’s 
whereabouts, and for two days every point of the compass 
was eagerly watched for Jimmy and thecows. He arrived 
the third day, footsore but beaming. His experiences 
made a long litany of benefactions and kindnesses, Every 
one had helped him with the cows—even the constables 
whose duty it was to turn him back had helped him along 
abit of the road. One‘ dacent man’ who knew the master 
had pastured the cattle for the night and given Jimmy a 
bed in the outhouse. An ‘honest woman’ had given 
Jimmy a square meal and as much bread and bacon as he 
could carry away with him; and sure that other night 
when he slept in a ‘ boreen’ with all the tired beasts sleep- 
ing about him on the grass of the lane, he couldn’t have 


slept sounder in the Queen’s palace. But Jimmy’s 
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kindliest reminiscences were of the schoolboys in the 
genteel Dublin suburbs. He seemed to have been escorted 
by relays of the ‘darlin’ young gintlemen’ for miles, 
They drove his cattle for him and lightened the way with 
their pleasant talk, and to hear Jimmy you would think 
the whole schoolboy race little less than angels. No one 
dismayed him by suggesting to him thac he had probably 
been the cause of the young gentlemen playing truant, 
But what would have been hardship to other men was to 
Jimmy only a fine adventure brightened by the charity and 
helpfulness of every one who approached him. 

The most remarkable feature of Jimmy's friendship 
with the birds was that they used to accompany him to 
the country every year in May when he went out with the 
cows. A perfect flight of them followed the first out. 
ward bound dairy-cart, in which Jimmy sat smiling and 
placid while his feathered friends made little flights from 
tree to tree that bordered the country road. For the first 
few days the cows were out we noticed quite a number of 
pert, dusty birds, with another air from their cousins, the 
hedge-sparrows. They grew clean in a few days, but 
never lost their look of cits among the rural thrushes, and 
finches, and larks, and wrens. Jimmy explained to me 
that the town-sparrows migrated annually to assist at the 
country harvests. ‘ How else would they be gettin’ their 
health, the craturs?’ he said. ‘Sure it’s not from year's 
end to year’s end you'd have them shut up in the town 
beyant?’ However Jimmy’s sparrows were wiser than 
their fellows, They came in the delicious May, when the 
fields were all a drift of daisies and buttercups, and the 
hawthorn scented the air, and the May-dew was heavy 
on the grass through the moon-white nights when the 
corncrake called till the rosy and green dawn, Then 
they remained till the first chill of autumn was nipping 
the blood into the leaves, and only returned to the town 
what day Jimmy in the dairy-cart went slowly behind a 
great herd of cows going home to the warm town for the 
winter. 

You would never suppose to look at Jimmy that his 
blameless existence had been disturbed by great sorrow or 
great joy. Yet the old fellow had his tragedy far back in 
the days before we were born or dreamt of. When he 
came from his Wicklow glen to that loft above the stable 
he had brought a young wife and child with him, Not 
long after, the cholera broke out badly in Dublin. [It was 


a time when famine was ravaging the country, and one of 


Ireland’s unending revolutions had just gone down, extin 
guished more effectually by the hungry death that was stalk- 
ing the land than by British bayonets. Jimmy's employer 
of that day was the first to take it. Then it seized his old 
wife, and the old woman who acted as their servant. It 


struck down Jimmy and his little family with more appal- 


ling suddenness. The dairyman’s shop was unopened 
one morning, but this did not at first attract much attention 
from the neighbours, many of whom were fighting the 
scourge themselves. A little later attention was called by 
the lowing of the hungry cattle. People broke in, and the 
sick household was taken to hospital. The cattle were fed 
and watered, and the horses foddered, but no one thought 
of looking up in the loft where the cholera had claimed 
three other victims. Jimmy remembered only a day and 
night when pain tore at his vitals, and when his Mary 
crawled to him with the drink of water that was ali the 
place afforded. They were too far gone to call for help. 
Then Jimmy knew no more till he awoke out of a long, 
long sleep, deadly weak, and unable to speak above his 
breath. In his struggle to reach the water-jug, he over- 
turned it, and the noise brought help. He remembered 
vaguely seeing his wife and child huddled in a corner in 
the dim light, and supposed them to be asleep. When 
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next he awoke he was in a hospital ward, and recovering. 
Later when they were about to discharge him he was told 
his wife and child were dead. 

Then he took up his burden of life, cheerfully, as one 
must suppose, looking at his unwrinkled apple-cheeks and 
unshadowed eyes. He had the amazing faith of the Irish 
peasant, which even while the sword is descending blesses 
the hand that holds it. Indeed if more prosperous people 
have the key of the kingdom of this world, they have 
the key of the kingdom of Heaven, and it seems to me, 
are thus richly compensated for all their deprivations on 
earth. 

But the time came when Jimmy was to rejoin them. 
He was always an old man from the time I knew him 
first, and he was quite a great age, of which he was proud 
when at last he left the milking for ever. He had not 
long to live when his last wish was granted—i.c., that he 
should ‘die among the Nuns.’ Jimmy had a great belief 
in the holiness of the Nuns, and always desired that he 
should have them by his death-bed. He spent the last, 
few weeks of his life at a great hospice for the dying, 
founded by sisters of charity in a place yet country though 
itis near Dublin. It was there I saw Jimmy for the last 
time, 

He was in one of the small wards, with only three or 
four beds besides his own in it, a cheerful place, full of 
bright colours, with curtains of rosy chintz, that might befit 
a young girl’s bower, on beds and windows, and plenty of 
lowers, and tue sweet summer smells coming through the 
high open windows, There was a cheery bustle about, for 
it was dinner-hour—not the least bit in the world as if 
Death were always holding his court underthe roof. The 
little robin of a nun who ushered me in to Jimmy bustled 
off again, comforting and rallying each patient as she 
passed, Jimmy was in a corner, and raised on pillows so 
that he could see through the window. Below stretched 
the wide expanse of old gardens, but Jimmy’s eyes looked 
into a mighty tree, spreading its great branches, through 
which birds were incessantly coming and going. ‘Mr 
lynn loves the birds,’ explained the little nun, ‘ and, in- 
deed, 1 think they love him, for this is their special singing 
corner out of all the house.’ Jimmy said nothing as he 
lay fingering his beads ; but when the nun had gone away 
he pointed a little old finger at the boughs. ‘See there 
now!’ he said, ‘The sisters do be thinkin’ I’m talkin’ 
foolishness, but if I didn’t know my own birds, many of 
them that I've known for years 





aye, some of them that 
I've reared, it ‘ud be a quare day.’ I followed the thin 
old finger. Sure enough in the shadow of the tree perched 
several unmistakable town-sparrows. ‘They had all their 
pert heads turned one way and all the bright eyes looked 
towards Jimmy’s face. But they had an air, serious and 
pitient, such as one does not associate with those gamins 
of the leads, as if they guessed vaguely that they were 
going to lose their friend, and that these were the last 
hours of Jimmy of the Birds, 
Karianine Tynan Hinkson, 


THE WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLD MINES 


N° man who has followed its recent progress will doubt 

that Western Australia has before it a_ brilliant 
future as a gold-mining country. It may be well to wait 
and see what comes of the confident predictions about the 
opening up of the North-west, and the consequent revela- 
tions of gold which are to ‘astonish the world ;’ because 
that part of the continent is little known and less explored, 
and because the course of gold-mining is so uncertain, and 
the occurrence of gold-bearing ground so erratic, that it 
is never very safe to prophesy unless you know. But, 
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after making full allowance for the air of exaggeration 
which vitiates the whole atmosphere of a gold-mining 
district, we have much substantial experience and reason 
to work upon in coming to an opinion of the already 
settled part, radiating from Perth further down the coast. 
Ever since a wandering miner, unhappy but lucky, came 
across unmistakable evidences of gold at Coolgardie a 
couple of years ago, and astonished the world by the value 
of his find, there has been a succession of sensational 
discoveries in the same neighbourhood, which have served 
to keep the appetite whetted, and to induce miners and 
adventurers from all parts of Australasia to swarm on to 
the scene in order, if luck should be with them, to obtain 
a share in the pickings, and so to find recompense once 
and for all for the ill-luck of years. The effect produced 
in Great Britain by the discoveries in California and 
Victoria nearly half a century ago has not, so far, been 
repeated ; but the boom has been almost equally great for 
all that, even though confined, save for the money to 
float companies, to the colonials ; and the influx of miners 
and others has been out of all proportion to the needs of 
the case and the present possibilities of the industry. 
The estimated output for the current year 1s 200,000 oz, 
of gold as against an actual output for 1895 of 110,890 oz, 
If there is anything in recent finds, there should be no 
difficulty in exceeding the estimate for 1894. Consider on 
the other hand the hundreds of miners who have been 
arriving every week, and who still continue to arrive in a 
stream almost as constant in its flow as the Mississippi and 
to the number of something like three hundred in the 
seven days, and it must be apparent that the supply in all 
departments outruns the demand and that the individual 
prospector is not likely to go away very rich, unless he be 
one on whom fortune has a particularly partial eye. 

This consideration ought to make a would-be emigrant 
pause. There are other considerations equally worthy of 
some thought. For the most part Western Australia, 
away from the coast towns, is one of the most inhospitable 
and depressing places in all the world—dry, arid, and 
rainless nearly all the year round. Of established 
industries inland there are none save the common one of 
sheep-farming, and even that is overdone. It is as easy as 
possible to starve of hunger or to suffer the more intense 
agonies of death from thirst in the very midst of the salt 
lakes. The immigration is increasing rather than 
decreasing, and of the 12,000 men or more who have been 
lured to Coolgardie this year by flaring press accounts, by 
the statements of the Australian shipping companies, and 
by the actual production of the Bayley’s and other mines, by 
far the majority remain to stump the country. in search of 
gold, or to loaf around the settlements wasting their little 
substance—not necessarily on riotous living, for it is easy 
to spend a lot of money (it is in fact unavoidable) on the 
essentials of life—and hoping, with the hope that no one 
feels more strongly than the miner of precious metals and 
minerals, for just a small slice of luck. A prospector out 
in the open country, with few eatables and less water, 
does not despair easily. He feels there is gold 
somewhere about, and he goes on tapping and 
digging until he drops trom exhaustion. When despair 
does come, it leaves him desperate indeed. Some notion 
of the cost of living may be gathered from the fact that 
quite recently bread was selling at Is. per 1} Ib. loaf, 
potatoes at 6d. and 8d. per lb., Australian preserved meats 
at Is. 3d. per lb., and tinned fruits at 2s, 3d. per lb., tea at 
2s, Od. per lb., sugar at 8d. per lb., salt Od. per Ib., chaff 
and bran at 6d. per lb., and fresh meat at prices still more 
outrageous, according to the supply on the market. The 
Government are doing something to remedy the scarcity 
of water, by sinking wells and by granting special induce- 
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ments and exemptions to mining companies bent on obtain- 
ing a regular supply, but in not a few of the districts a 
water famine is chronic, and the precious commodity has 
to be conveyed fifty miles or more in many instances on 
Faiz Mahomet’s camels and is retailed at sixpence and 
more per gallon. That worthy Asiatic and his Afghans 
must be piling up heaps of money in the water-carrying 
and store-keeping businesses, and it is probable that few 
adventurers will retire from Coolgardie so wealthy as they. 
Recently miners’ licences were granted to a number of 
these gentry, but they have now been withdrawn, the 
expressed intention of the Warden being to keep the 
mining side proper in British and Colonial hands. This, 
however, was not done until very earnest representations 
had been made to the authorities by the white men, who 
undoubtedly found themselves much handicapped by 
their Asiatic rivals. A still more extreme course has been 
taken with the professional ‘jumper.’ Among the many 
‘dead beats’ of a mining camp this individual is the 
worst. He does not do much prospecting on his own 
account, but makes a practice of rushing on a likely claim 
that is poorly guarded or has a defective lease, or one 
the owners of which have not conformed in full to the 
regulations. The Warden set himself early to spoil this 
gentleman’s game, and as a consequence of his increase in 
the colony, the bond fide miners have banded together for 
his extermination. He is the shabbiest parasite round the 
diggings. Men who know something of mining and will 
work, and men who have a useful trade at their finger 
ends, can usually manage to find work, and first class 
miners command a salary of £4 or more per week, while 
men of the second class can earn about £3 10s., experienced 
Jabourers £2 15s. to £3, plumbers £4 10s., carpenters 
£3 12s, to £4 4s,, and general blacksmiths £4 to £4 4s. 
Clerks and ‘remittance men’ are better off in the large 
towns where there is a larger field for their conserved 
energies, and where they will find more congenial society. 
It is worthy of note that the scenes of wild riot, which 
were a regular feature of life at Ballarat and Bendigo, do 
not obtain at Coolgardie. On the whole, things are fairly 
quiet at this place, save, of course, when a man who has 
struck gold puts in an appearance and insists upon standing 
drinks to all and sundry, or when the news comes in of 
another exceptional discovery, or when a guarded caravan 
stops at the door of the West Australian Bank, or when the 
coach arrives with supplies and the mails from Perth by 
way of Southern Cross. Even on these rather rare occa- 
sions the excitement is not marked. But there is a 
desperate air of business about Coolgardie. 

Nearly all the richest ground has been discovered by 
individual searchers, rather than by the bands of trained 
experts working in the interest of some company or 
other. In this respect the story of the Londonderry mine 
is very largely the story of the rest. This particular mine 
was accidentally found by one of a party of six diggers, 
who had been out prospecting for more than a month in 
the direction of Lake Lefroy. On the way out they had 
come across no gold, although the land was largely auri- 
ferous, and at Lake Lefroy they came across no water. 
They were returning quite dispirited, when one morning, 
about nine miles south of Coolgardie, one of the six struck 
a quartz reef, amber-tinted and clear, and ‘ marvellously 
rich’ in gold, which it may be remarked is more usually 
associated with ironstone. We are assured, in regard to 
this mine, that the gold is so thickly scattered through 
the stone that ‘after the rock has been fractured, it has 
to be wrenched apart.’ It is pretty conclusive evidence 
of the superficial richness of the claim that one of the 
most experienced mining experts in Australia should 
have been willing to pay £50,000 for a sixth share. One 
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of the specimens, afterwards lodged with others in the 
Union Bank, was purchased from his partners by one 
of the discoverers for £1000. The ground was very 
promptiy ‘jumped ’—not the central block, which was too 
carefully guarded and too indubitably leased—but the 
outlying portions, for which an exemption was lodged 
because of the difficulty of obtaining water, and on which 
no work seems have been done. Three miles from the 
Londonderry is Burbank’s Birthday Gift, which speaks 
for itself. One of the very latest discoveries has been made 
by the agent of a Perth Syndicate, forty miles north of 
Coolgardie. This place has given its name to the gold- 
fields, because it was here that the first big find of gold 
was made. It is now only the centre of a very wide dis- 
trict. Hannan’s is at Colgoola, twenty-eight miles to the 
north-east, and is one of the few places that can boast of 
a weekly mail-coach service. Sixteen miles beyond is the 
White Feather, a district now in considerable favour, 
The northern track from Coolgardie leads to Black Flag, 
Dead Finish, and Broad Arrow, each name celebrating an 
unwritten tragedy in real life. 

In a north-westerly direction you come, after a twelve 
miles’ tramp, to Mount Burges, with, further away, the 
25-mile, the 45-mile, and the 90-mile. East north-east lie 
I. O. U., which is forty-three miles off, and Kurnalpi 
(otherwise known as the New Find and the Billy Billy), 
which is eighty miles off. All these districts, and others 
more or less important, have given good results in the 
way of gold; and the country only needs to be opened 
out to lead to the discovery of others equally rich, while 
its potentialities for the more peaceful arts are also great. 
Even if Coolgardie should not prove to be such an F| 
Dorado as present indications seem to show, the gold rush 
will not remain an evil, for it will lead to the colonisation 
of many parts of this hitherto deserted portion of Australia, 
Some of the surplus population of Melbourne and the 
other stricken cities have already found their way there, 
attracted by the grant of free miners’ rights, railway 
passes, and weekly allowances ; and it is to be hoped they 
will ultimately settle down to pursuits other than mining 
which can do very well without the bulk of them just now. 
These pursuits can be made remunerative, even though 
they may not offer the manifold advantages and pleasures 
of town life, for which there is too great a thirst in our 
colonies, A part of our own surplus agricultural and 
artisan population might be dropped there, not without 
advantage to them and to us. But with the gold fever 
so strong, they would inevitably take the infection, and 
that would defeat the good object otherwise to be attained. 
So perhaps it would be as well to let the district grow 
slowly and without forcing. At present nothing is more 
certain than that in gold-mining a very small proportion of 
those on the ground are making a decent—even a shabby 
—living. 


JESS INGLIS’'S CHRISTMAS CARD 


7" a tough sight, ain't it; a tough sight.’ For a 

moment | thought I saw something like moisture in 
Canada Bill’s eyes. Then, as quickly, I concluded I was 
mistaken, for the old man was not given to that sort of 
weakness. Tears and Canada Bill didn’t seem born for 
each other. How he got his name I never knew, and 
although he sometimes went to the length of addressing 
me as ‘ my son,’ or ‘ sonny ’—a sure sign of friendship with 
him—he was not the sort of man with whom even a friend 
would take a liberty, and to ask him anything about him- 
self that he did not volunteer was a liberty that would 
have brought its own reward. This was not a thing to 
hanker after. He was known from Maineto Mexico as, 
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the slickest ‘ three-card monté’ player in ‘God’s country,’ 
in which manner he referred to the United States. With 
him the game was not amusement; it was business, and 
in spite of the fact that it was difficult to amass a fortune 
or even a competency at the game without taking chances 
to which the average man would object without insuring 
his life against fire, Canada Bill was unscarred at the age 
of sixty. He never boasted, but I heard it said a hundred 
times that the old man never carried a weapon. To look 
at his face, even when he was saying, in his drawling 
fashion, ‘Any part of a hundred, gentlemen, you 
can't pick out the lady,’ the casual observer would 
think that Canada Bill had mistaken his avocation. 
His expression was a genial mixture of innocence 
and good nature. This expression was his best 
card, and took precedence even of his strength, 
which was enormous. He stood over six feet in his 
boots, was straight as a cottonwood, and had shoulders 
as wide as an ordinary doorway. And he was as quick as 
a panther and when roused more dangerous. We were 
sitting in the bar of the Haven of Rest saloon at Rock 
Bottom when Canada Bill, speaking as much to himself as 
to me, said, ‘It’s a tough sight, ain’t it?’ It struck me 
as sorrowful. I had called his attention to the strange 
conduct of a woman who had evidently been a_ very 
handsome girl, and who was still young. She stood at a 
window from which she could see the trail that led 
through a cafion that was seemingly miles long and into 
which the sun’s rays only filtered at midday. From the 
bosom of her dress she had taken a frayed piece of paper 
that had once been white and was looking at it with wide- 
open eyes, on which there was no trace of reason. 

‘He was the only man I ever killed,’ said Canada Bill. 

I started for I had been watching the woman, whose 
gaze was constantly changing from the paper to the 
cajion. ‘Why, I thought you never went armed,’ I said. 
‘Except with “ those,”’ said the old giant, stretching his 
arm. He paused for a moment or more and said, ‘1 
broke his back and then choked the life out of him and 
every one who heard of Hal Bartram’s death shook hands 
with me and said “ good man.” ’ 

‘And the woman who stands at the window?’ | 
suggested. 

‘He killed her first; drove her crazy. That's the 
reason I killed him. That’s his Christmas card she’s 
looking at. No matter where I may be at other times of 
the year, I always spend Christmas at the Haven of 
Rest, and let me tell you, my son, this ain't no season of 
unconfined joy for me, nor for Jess there, poor girl, nor for 
old black maminy, who runs the place and looks after Jess 
as if she was ten times her own child. 

‘Let’s liquor and I'll tell you the story for I ain’t feeling 
none too chipper and it may lift the clouds to get it off 
my chest once more, though | tell you, 1 ain't given to 
dwellin’ upon it. Rock Bottom ain’t a decent shadow of 
its former self. Fifteen years ago, when | come here first, 
and folks thought the soil of Colorado was made of silver 
and other precious metals, Rock Bottom was in the lap of 
luxury. The sign of the Haven of Rest was gilded a 
half-inch deep. The boys insisted that it must be the 
lordliest sign outside of heaven, and Joe Inglis, who ran 
the saloon, said “I’m with you.” He had to be if he 
wanted to stay. That was before we saw Jess, When 
she come to Rock Bottom we saw quicker’n you could 
pull a trigger that Rock Bottom could do without the 
ordinary sun, The Haven of Rest had done big busi- 
ness from the start, but Joe Inglis never knew what 
business meant till Jess come. She was the first woman 
who ever come to Rock Bottom to stay. Remember | 
said “woman” for the town had given shelter to more 
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than one female. But not after Jess come, not one. We 
see at once that the two kinds wouldn't mix, so the 
majority got notice to quit, and they quit, and between 
two days. On the day when Jess stepped down from the 
coach and tripped into the Haven of Rest and knocked 
us speechless by throwing her arms around Joe Inglis’s 
neck and giving him the squarest hug you ever see and a 
kiss that made us blink, delicate though it were, old 
“Grizzly” rose in his chair from a poker table at which he 
were winning and said, “ Gentlemen, a few words with you 
on a matter appertaining to the welfare of the camp!” 
Old “ Grizzly”” were a good man, when without a jag, and 
a born orator. “ First,” he says, “‘ 1 must ask Joe Inglis to 
go outside and sun himself for a few minutes in the moon- 
light.” Joe moved outside, Then all the boys turned to 
Grizzly and said, “ Let her go.” 

‘* Gentlemen,” says Grizzly, kinder slowly, and changing 
his chew from one side to the other, “have you all seen 
Jess?” 

‘“ Bet yer life,” says the multitude. 

‘“ Did you ever see a more delicate piece of porcelain in 
your life?” says Grizzly. 

‘“ Not once,” says the congregation. 

‘“Ts she good enough to have wings?” says Grizzly. 

‘“ She has’em,” saysthe assemblage. “ And,” sings out 
Jim Derringer, the very worst man in the camp, “if she 
wants a halo we'll get it for her ; ain’t that so boys ?” 

‘The boys says, “ Rather.” 

‘“ Well,” says Grizzly, “now that the interruption has 
ceased I want to know if any of you gentleman have 
noticed any signs of feathers adjacent to Joe Inglis: I 
mean a growin’ on him,” 

‘** Nary a feather,” says the meeting. 

‘* Nor no indications of a halo?” says Grizzly. 

‘* Not one,” says the convention. 

‘** What does he live on?” says Grizzly. 

‘“ Red-eye,” says the conclave. 

‘“ What has he always lived on, so far as we know ?’ 
says Grizzly, 

‘« Red-eye,” says the company. 

‘« Then,” says Grizzly, “what relation is Joe Inglis to 
Jess?” If you’d let off a double dose of dynamite we 
couldn't have been more jarred. The boys looked at each 
other and at Old Grizzly. Finally Jim Derringer says, 
“What are you drivin’ at old man? Of course Jess is Joe's 
daughter: he said so himself. Besides didn’t we see her 
kiss him when she come first. Has the terbacker flew to 
your head, Grizzly?” “No,” said Grizzly, quite calm, “ it 
hasn’t, and I’d like to know if one of you has seen Joe's 
marriage certificate ?” Nobody had; there hadn’t been no 
call for it. ‘ Then,” says Grizzly, ‘‘ I move as we ask him 
to show it, and, as an amendment, I also move if he can’t 
show it we appoint a committee to act as guardians for 
Jess.’ Toe motion and the amendment was carried, and 
Joe was invited in. He was a good deal dazed when he 
was asked to show his marriage certificate. It began to 
look dark for him, but he said he’d ask Jess if she had it. 
Some of the boys inquired of Grizzly if that would be 
accordin’ to parliamentary usage. He said it would as 
accordin’ to law a man was innocent until he was strung 
up. It was a close shave for Joe, but Jess had the 
marriage certificate in the Bible that her mother gave her 
just before she went across the line. We all shook hands 
with Joe, and he wasn’t allowed to stand drinks that 
night, for all of which he slept on the pool table. Well, 
Jess just purified Rock Bottoms. The man who 
didn’t get a smile from her during the day felt as 
happy as a man with an empty gun standing on the 
prairie with two hundred Injuns circling round and 
wanting his hair. The boys from the neighbouring camps 
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heard about her and they came tothe Haven of Rest in 
droves. Joe Inglis had to get two bar-keeps from Denver 
to help ladle out red-eye. In them days the Haven of 
Rest used to crush more quartz than any ten-stamp mill 
in Colorado, The times was too halcyon to last. Every 
man in the camp under thirty, and in other camps also, 
took to knocking off work at ridiculous hours, and to 
dropping into the Haven of Rest looking like bad imi- 
tators of the dudes you see in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Them clear, blue eyes of Jess saw it all, of course, but she 
never let an eyelash quiver. Finally, six or eight months 
after she came to Rock Bottom, it was plain to all of us 
that her choice lay between Jack Harlan and Hal Bartram. 
These two was pardners and they worked the Big Nugget 
mine. It was said as how their profits was vergin’ on five 
figures apiece, and so far as good looks is concerned they 
had nothing to fear from nary a man in Colorado. Both 
war tall and well set up. Neither of “em was thirty and 
both of ’em was steady as times went. It was said that 
Bartram used to go to Denver every now and again and 
while there to consort with people who couldn't live at 
Rock Bottom, but, of course, Jess never knew anything of 
this. Everybody was Jack Harlan’s friend, and if ever a 
man wanted to be staked and could show any sort of 
reason, why he got his stake. It wasn’t so with Bartram. 
He was in no ways parsimonious, but he wanted to spend 
his money so that it would shed a sort of lustre on him. 
He’d fill up the gang on champagne when he was in the 
mood, but he let it be known that he was king of the 
festival. Harlan was no heavy drinker though he could 
down his red-eye like a man, when needful, but when he 
asked the boys to name their poison his manner of doing 
it didn’t leave no unpleasant taste in the mouth. In 
short, to my mind, Harlan was good all the way through, 
and Bartram was spotted. For a good while it wasn’t clear 
to the camp which of ’em was in front. Jess was, 
as far as we could see, as pleasant to one as to the other. 
Sometimes the odds were on Harlan, and sometimes on 
Bartram ; but all on us, good and bad, hoped Harlan would 
reach the wiie first. One evening, a few days before 
Christmas, | met Harlan. He looked happy enough to lose 
his breath, ‘‘ What’s up, Jack?” I says. “ Bill, you’re a 
friend of mine, I think,” he says. “SoI opine,” says I. 
‘It seems too good to be true, Bill,” says he. “Hes 
she?” saysI. ‘She hes?” says he. “ Shake,” says 
he. We shook. Then he went on and told me he’d been 
afraid to ask the little girl, for fear of getting no for an 
answer, and he just beamed as he told me that she hag 
allowed, in her lovely innocent way, that she had loved 
him from the first. 

‘« Does Bartram know?” I says, as he jumped on his 
broncho. 

‘“ No,” he says; “he’s at Denver, and he won't be 
back until Christmas Eve.” 

‘“T wouldn’t be in a hurry to tell him,” says I. 

‘“ Why?” says Jack. 

‘Well, I just wouldn't,’ I says. Then I waved my 
hand and came back to the Haven of Kest. Jack 
galloped up the trail in the cajion. 

On Christmas Eve, about eight o’clock, Bartram rode up 
to the “Haven.” The Big Nugget Mine was about fifteen 
miles from Rock Bottom, and he and Harlan used to ride 
over and back together. When I saw Bartram’s face that 
evening I knew Jack had told him all. It wasn’t a good 
face to look at that evening He saw Jess in her own 
parlour, for the little girl hada parlour all for herself that 
was fit for a queen. He stayed there about fifteen 
minutes. He had to pass through the bar to get out of 
the Haven. The bar was crowded and the gold was 
rolling into old Joe’s till in a steady stream. Somebody 
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called out to Bartram to have a drink. His answer was an 
oath. The next moment he was on his horse for we 
could hear the hoofbeats on the rocky trail. Every 
now and again one of the boys would wonder where 
Harlan was, but nobody thought much of his absence 
except the little girl upstairs and Canada Bill, for I liked 
Jack Harlan and to any man who did the little girl harm 
I'd have done a serious injury. You wouldn't think it, 
but old Joe Inglis had a religious streak in him, and when 
midnight come, he says, “ Boys, this is Christmas, ‘lake 
one with me and I'll close. It isn’t for myself: it’s for 
Jess.” This was his way of letting himself down easy. 
When the boys heard that Jess wished it, they took one 
and filed out. I stopped to help old Joe and his bar- 
keeps to fasten up the show for 1 slept in the Haven. 
Just as we were lowering the glims Jess came into the 
bar, something she seldom did. 

‘« T want to speak to you, Bill,” she says. Her face was 
paler than moonlight on snow. 

‘«“ What is it, little girl?” I says. The others had gone. 
She went to the window and looked up the cafion. The 
trail looked white for the moon was staring at it. ‘* Bill,” 
she says, “I’m afraid.” “ Afraid of what, little girl,” | 
says. “I’m afraid for Jack,” she says. ‘Don’t you be 
afraid for Jack, little girl,” I says ; ‘ he’s able to take care 
of himself.” ‘‘ But he has a deadly enemy,” she says, “ and 
may not know it.” I asked her who the man was. Then 
she told me the whole story. Bartram had asked her 
to marry him. He was too late, but Jess said that she 
wouldn’t have married him if she hadn’t met Jack, as she 
thought he was a bad man. He had told her that Jack 
sent an excuse for not coming, but that his real reason 
was he had a girl who was more to him than Jess ever 
was or would be. When Bartram said this Jess told him 
the truth wasn’t in him and ordered him out of the room. 
Then he begged again for her love. It was no use. He 
went to the door, turned back and said; “If I can’t have 
you let’s part friends,” and held out his hand. She didn't 
want to take it until he asked not to bear malice, for he 
had been mad at the thought of losing her. Then as he 
turned again to go he said, ‘“ To-morrow’s Christmas and 
to show you how | feel I will send a Christmas card by 
Jack”; and he laughed. It was the laugh, she says, that 
frightened her. I felt kind of uneasy myself, but didn't 
show it, and tried to cheer her up. But I couldn't 
explain Harlan’s absence and that was the real key to her 
uneasiness. 

‘As we stood looking out of the window we saw a 
figure on horseback coming down the caion. The horse 
was galloping at full speed. On he came like the wind, 
and when he got within a couple of hundred yards of 
the Haven I saw it was Jack Harlan’s grey, and that 
the reins were hanging loose. There seemed to be 
something curious, too, about the way Jack sat the horse. 
The latter stopped at the door as if he’d been pulled 
up short. I unbolted the door and darted outside. The 
moonlight fell on something white on Harlan’s breast. 
“ You're late, Jack,” I says. The slouch hat was pulled 
well down on his face and his head seemed to drop 
forward. I looked at the paper, saw there was writing 
on it. The ink looked curious, as if it was blood. The 
paper was pinned to his jacket. I took it off to examine 
it. It was taken out of my hand. As I turned I heard 
a moan—Jess was lying on the ground. I carried 
her upstairs and woke up the house. Then I went 
outside. The grey was standing still, but full of 
tremble. Jack Harlan was tied to his broncho. 
We lifted him off. There was a bullet hole just back of 
the right ear. He was stone dead. As I found out after- 
wards he and Bartram had left their mine in company. On 
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a lonely spot in the road Bartram, after hearing the story 
of Jack’s wooing, had shot his unsuspecting partner, had 
put the body in a safe spot off the road, and had hobbled 
the grey, who didn’t stir from his master’s side. Then 
after seeing Jess and getting his answer he rode back, 
strapped the body on the broncho and in Harlan’s blood 
had scrawled a message on the paper which he pinned to 
poor Jack’s jacket. A cut from his whip sent the grey in 
the direction of the Haven of Rest. Bartram had sent 
his Christmas card. 

‘On it was written, in blood mind you, “A Merry 


Christmas to Jess.” ’ Tuomas B. Fierpers. 


EVIL EYOLF 


T would appear that Dr. Henrik Ibsen, like certain 
revolutionaries nearer home, is a believer in the policy 
of ‘filling up the cup.’ The author of Ghosts, of Rosmersholm, 
of Hedda Gabler, of The Wild Duck, is still not satisfied 
that he has done enough to waft the atmosphere of the 
criminal lunatic-asylum across the footlights. He would 
have us understand that his crusade against the sane and 
the sanitary drama is still in course of vigorous prosecu- 
tion, and that no stopping of ears or of noses will arrest 
his reforming zeal. Never was prophet more fortunate in 
the loyalty of his disciples. Few in numbers, and happily 
feeble in influence, they compensate for these deficiencies 
by a blind adoration that would be sublime if the achieve- 
ments that evoked it were not so disagreeably ridiculous. 
It is no longer possible to doubt the sincerity of those who, 
in this country, have done their utmost to convert the 
prejudiced advocate of a clean and comprehensible drama 
to the true Ibsenite faith. Though it has long been 
evident that they understand as little of their Scandi- 
navian Mahatma’s ‘symbolic’ jargon of wild ducks and 
white horses as the Philistines whom they regard with 
such contemptuous pity, there seems to be no reasonable 
ground for continuing to question their good faith. They 
have persuaded themselves firmly that there is some 
precious social and moral evangel wrapped up somehow 
they cannot explain how—in the banal babblings of their 
‘Master’s’ Heddas and Tesmans and Loévborgs ; and even 
while admitting that the Ibsen drama would be equally 
intelligible if read or played backwards, they only increase 
the fervour of their adulatory pans with every fresh 
exhibition of their idol’s unpleasant peculiarities. If this 
melancholy disease of Ibsenitis were curable by homwo 
pathic treatment, Little Eyolf would deserve a hearty 
welcome, and its able English translator, Mr. William 
Archer, would be entitled to the lasting gratitude 
of his fellow sufferers. But when this last weird 
jumble of incoherence and unpleasantness, with its 
lampoons of humanity, its clumsy and pointless ‘ mysti- 
cism,’ and its tedious mechanical tricks of dialogue, is hailed 
with rapture as the supreme effort of a master mind, it is 
to be feared that the case is hopeless indeed. For the 
few whose critical judgment has been overthrown by this 
monstrous hallucination, nothing can be done. In other 
quarters, Liltle Eyolf may be left with all confidence to 
speak for itself. It is Ibsen at his worst—Ibsen in his 
ugliest and his most laboriously offensive mood. That Mr. 
Alfred Allmers is a colossal prig and bore of the now 
familiar Norwegian pattern, that Rita, his wife, is an un- 
womanly and hateful harridan, and that a second equally 
objectionable woman hovers about the premises for the 
express purpose of providing material for the jealous 
wranglings of this uncanny pair, are conditions for 
which no one will be unprepared who has endured 
previous instalments of the Ibsenite drama. Though 
the mutua) recrimingtion of this profoundly un- 
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pleasant couple, varied by an occasional passage of 
suppressed love-making between Mr. Allmers and _ his 
supposed half-sister Asta, monopolises the lion’s share of 
the dialogue, it could almost be wished that there were 
literally nothing more in the whole of the three dreary 
Acts. For in that case we at least should have been 
spared a libel upon the purest of human emotions so out- 
rageous, that even Ibsen should have been ashamed 
to make himself responsible for it. That portion of the 
play which deals with the relation of the crippled child 
Eyolf to his parents, and especially to his mother, can only 
be described by one term. It is simply disgusting. The 
prurient suggestion as to the circumstances attending the 
accident that caused the child’s lameness, is but a straw 
that indicates how the current of gratuitous nastiness 
flows through the works of this great Norwegian 
reformer. But the whole idea of the mother’s jealous 
dislike of her only child—maimed and crippled by her 
own neglect—is as untrue to nature as it is offensive in 
art. This loathsome mother of the Ibsenite imagination 
(who detects the ‘evil eye’ in her child because 
he seems to her to be, in some way, an_ obstacle 
to the full gratification of her coarse passion) is, 
in its way, Dr. lbsen’s most remarkable creaticn. For all 
their hideousness, his previous caricatures of womanhood 
have never been painted in quite such lurid colours. 
Allmers himself, who oscillates feebly between his wife 
and the intrusive Asta, and at one point excuses his 
coldness to the former by the charming moral reflection 
that ‘sorrow makes us wicked and hateful,’ is a miserable 
ereature enough. but, as usual, it is the Ibsenite woman 
who provides the most obnoxious elements of the Ibsenite 
play. The customary veneer of ‘allegorical’ mysticism 
that signifies nothing and leads to nothing, is daubed on 
in this case with an unusually generous hand. There are 
copious tricks of repeated allusion to the ‘ floating crutch,’ 
to the drowned child’s ‘wide-open eyes’ and to ‘evil 
eyes’ in general; and there is a kind of female Pied 
Piper with a black dog, who lures the lad to his death in 
the fjord. What it all means, why it is all there, are 
questions that the faithful must be left to answer from 
the profound depths of their ‘ psychological insight.’ To 
the sceptic must be permitted the luxury of describing 
this inspired work as a deplorable farrago of dreary and 
revolting rubbish, 


PANTOMIME MUSIC 


[' is extraordinary to relate that out of fifteen adver- 
tisements of fifteen Christmas Pantomimes which 
appeared in The Referee of Sunday last only three con- 
tained any allusion, however remote, to the composers of 
the music. In every case except three (the Theatre 
Métropole, the Elephant Theatre, and Morton’s Theatre) 
a list of the principal performers was set out, and the 
names of the proprietors or managers, or both, were 
almost invariably more prominent than those of the 
authors. Indeed the Lyceum announcement began by 
insisting on the well recognised fact that Mr. Henry 
Irving was the lessee of the Lyceum, though with the 
production of the pantomime he has, of course, nothing to 
do. Yet only in the cases of the Parkhurst, the Crystal 
Palace, and the Lyceum, were the composers accorded the 
faintest recognition. Now these advertisements were all 
drawn up by business men who presumably knew what 
‘paid’ best. The exclusion of any mention of music 
meant obviously that they did not consider any reference 
to it worth making in the limited space at their disposal. 
With regard to the entertainment at the Richmond 
Theatre the public were minutely informed as to the person- 
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alities of the stage manager, the acting manager, the scene- 
painter, the ballet-master, and the gentleman who 
furnished the electric effects. But there was no room to 
give more than the essentials ; the services of subordinate 
persons such asthe musician are doubtless duly acknow- 
ledged on the detailed programme supplied to patrons of 
the performance. We do not for a moment find fault 
with the compilers of these advertisements. Their 
methods are, we suppose, based on experience. But does 
not their attitude of mind with regard to the importance 
or insignificance of music go far to dispel the fond illusion, 
which is cherished by many, that Englishmen are as, or 
anything like as, musical as other European nations ? 
Such little indications show how really remote, how 
completely un-everyday, is any appreciation of the true 
value of music in the apprehension of the masses, Only the 
other day we pointed out how an important morning 
paper devoted considerable space to the review of a new 
ballet without so much as mentioning the composer's (Mr. 
Ernest Ford’s) name. Pictorial art, whether in the form of 
pictures in picture-galleries, or on the stage, of processions, 
dresses, even the efforts of the lime-light man—these are 
what appeal to the great public, and in its ignorance it 
fails to apprehend the importance of the very music which 
it takes as a matter of course, and the absence of which it 
would be the first to resent. 

He who undertakes the music for a pantomime enjoys 
no sinecure. The vast majority of the audiences never 
reflect on the talent, the time, the manual labour that 
have been devoted to it. The lengthy score accurately 
fitted to the songs, choruses, dances, marches, and situa- 
tions does not, as some managers would appear to think, 
write itself; nor is the trouble expended by the musician 
over his pages and pages of music ever less than double 
that taken by the author. Where the composer is also 
the conductor of the band, his difficulties are enormously 
enhanced. Until the last moment the pantomime is 
habitually in a nebulous state, and after attending re- 
hearsals all day he commonly works far into the night, 
modifying this and changing that at the request of the 
management, and, in the country and at some of the minor 
theatres, frequently copying out the parts for the different 
instruments with his own hand. When we see a panto- 
mime at an out-of-the-way theatre we are filled with 
sympathy for the patient figure who wields the baton 
so quietly and effectively, just as if he himself had done 
nothing. All the applause is for the ‘low comedian,’ the 
‘principal boy,’ the author, the ‘producer’ of the piece ; 
the musician, worthy soul, is merely an unostentatious, if 
supremely necessary, subordinate. That seems to be the 
assumption, ‘ forsooth,’ as Lord Rosebery would explain. 

In connection with Pantomime, it is a great pleasure to 
give the utmost prominence in our power to the musical 
contributions of Mr. Oscar Barrett to Blue Beard at the 
Crystal Palace. For many years past he has distinguished 
himself in this line both there and elsewhere. ‘This year, 
as last, he also produces and supplies the music of the 
pantomime at the Lyceum, and how he has contrived to 
accomplish two such Herculean tasks with such pronounced 
success, passes the witof man. Blue Beard is written by 
Mr. Horace Lennard in his customary clever and refined 
manner. His song, ‘Loved by Thee,’ very gracefully set 
to music, by Mr. Barrett is one of the best things in the 
piece, and the triple rhyme of ‘horrid door ’ with 
‘corridor’ pleased us not a little. Mr. Lennard is more 
happy than ever in his /ibretio throughout, and Blue Beard 
is thoroughly and not vulgarly amusing. Mr. Oscar 
Barrett shines in musical touches and original composi- 
tions. ‘The Birds are Singing about You’ is beautifully 
sung by Selim (Miss Sophie Harriss, who is a fine vocalist), 
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and the music to the Moorish ballet in scene iv. is 
extremely charming. Miss Harriss especially well inter- 
prets her part in the duet between herself and Fatima, 
‘O if ’twere yesterday.’ The effect made by this number 
is uncommonly good, and the music is delightful. All the 
concerted music is nicely composed and admirably sung 
on the whole, and we regret that we can only call passing 
attention to the pretty skirt dance by Miss Gaisford 
(Spirit of Curiosity), to such capital tunes as the Chorus of 
Blue Beard’s ‘ Scissor Guards, and to the romantic and 
carefully thought-out strains which accompany the Trans- 
formation Scene. 


R. L. S. 


' VER the hills and far away !? 
Our Northern lights are cold and gray, 
Sadder because our Traveller’s gone 
The way his feet must walk alone. 


Fine eye and wit and heart and spirit, 
His was the wide world to inherit : 
Heavy the pack his shoulders bore, 
Yet still his song went on before. 


‘Over the hills and far away !’ 

His feet went following brisk and gay : 
He bore so high a heart that still 

The body rose to do its will. 


Where art thou, brave adventurer? 

Still with the virginal bright air, 

Thou boy, unspoilt by wind and weather, 
The boy’s heart and the man’s together. 


Hast tired of following in the track 

Of the blithe pipes? Loosed thy pack 
And entered at the low inn-door 

Where many a traveller stooped before ? 


Among the stars hast laid thy head ? 
And on the mountains made thy bed ? 
And amid chainless winds, their peer, 
Rested thy heart, adventurer ? 


Aye, or perhaps thy spirit strong 
Free of the body and its wrong, 
Foots it beyond the eye of day, 
‘Over the hills and far away!’ 
NATHARINE HINKSON, 


PIPES WITH THE PERSIAN POETS 
Il. UMAR KHAIYAM AND QUATRAIN- WRITERS 


Although in length and substance, the Persian Ghaza/, or 
ode, would at first sight seem to bear a greater affinity to the 
Shakespearean, or similarly constructed sonnet, than could be 
claimed for the ARuédé/ or quatrain, there is perhaps more of 
the true character of the English sonnet to be traced in the 
latter. If we glance at the versified adaptations of Umar 
Khaiydm by Fitzgerald and Whinfield, or those of Hafiz by 
Bicknell, we may find that it is not only possible, but quite a 
simple matter, to put these quatrains together (or three and a 
half to make up the prescriptive fourteen lines), and detect in 
the combination something that will harmonise with our national 
conception. A change of rhyme may be more or less expedient 
or necessary, and the rhyme should fall in alternate instead of 
consecutive lines ; but the main idea need not be excluded, or 
even impaired. Lcce signum! We venture to reconstruct— 
with due attention to the Persian text—certain stanzas, partly 
consecutive, but taken almost at random, from Whinfield’s able 
and scholarly rendering of the Tent-maker’s thoughts : 


Ask, from the World what profit have I stor’d, 

What of life’s harvest can I vouch as mine? 
Joy’s torch extinct—its flame once upward soar’d : 
Pride’s goblet crush’d—it once o’erflow’d with wine, 
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This earth we live on is our transient stage ; 
Its fruit, for us, is grief and lack-a-day. 
To solve its riddles we dare not engage, 
But, sick with failure, sadly pass away. 
Our days when spent, what’s Balkh or Isfahtin? 
What sweet or bitter, when the cup runs o’er ? 
Then drink : for you and me the stately moon, 
Now new, now old, moves onward as of yore, 
Attending, on its course, Life’s caravan. 
Absorb its happy moments, while you can! 


One licence which we may have taken unwarrantably, is 

the substitution of Isfah4n—in its vulgar local acceptation 

Isfahtin—for Nishaptr in the original. Otherwise, there is 

nothing in the above to call for special explanation. Fitzgerald 

substitutes ‘ Babylon ’ for ‘ Balkh.’ 

The writers of quatrains (Ruddéfydt) in Persia are numerous, 
Minuchihri, Abii Said, and Umar Khdiydm are among the more 
distinguished names of those who popularised the measure so 
far back as the eleventh century of our era. Since then it 
has been in great request as a graceful form of epigrammatic 
verse. The quatrains of Hafiz, like the sonnets of Shakespeare, 
suffer from the great distinction obtained by their author in 
another walk of poesy. His odes, owing to their extreme 
popularity, have so persistently overshadowed his quatrains, 
that these now fall into secondary importance; a state of things 
which may be likened to the unmerited lesser repute accorded 
to the sonnets, relatively to the plays, of the bard of Avon. 
Grand in conception and wonderful in execution as are so 
many of the latter, they hardly attain the thoroughness of 
dramatic handiwork as closely as the sonnets the perfection 
of sonneteering. In noting the apparent fact, we do not lose 
sight of the disparity between the two fields of imaginative 
iterature for purposes of comparison. 

Three of the earlier poets of Persia have just been men- 
tioned. With regard to the first, the Divén, a collection of 
poems written by Minuchihri, has-been quite recently intro- 
duced into European libraries. It was published complete, 
with French translation and notes, by M. A. de Biberstein 
Kazimirsky, at Paris, in 1886, and is readily procurable. But 
our chief attention must be given to the prince of quatrains, 
Umar Khdiydm, and we may have something to say about his 
immediate predecessor, Abii Sdid, and one or two of the later 
writers in the same department of song. 

The name of Umar KhdiyA4m—though comparatively new to 
Western Europe—is at the present day as familiar to our 
reading countrymen as that of Hatz, Sadi, or any other 
Oriental poet. But while we recognise the fact that the 
character and charm of his writings have been strikingly 
accentuated by his best known expositor, Fitzgerald, we must 
honestly admit that this accomplished author cannot be referred 
to as a successful ¢vans/a/or from the Persian text. He has, 
practically, taken the verses of the astronomer-poet as a theme, 

and played variations upon them which, while retaining the 
tone and imagery of the original, merge, from time to time, 
like the exercises of eminent pianists, into a separate melody 
of their own. Fitzgerald’s Ruddézyé¢ of Umar Khiaiydm is a 
work unique of its kind, sure to meet with high recognition in 
the world of letters. But beautiful as it is, as an English 
poem, it is neither in the consecutive order of its stanzas, nor 
the rhythmical arrangement of its lines, the product of a 
Persian craftsman, If we attempt comparison, by putting the 
printed or manuscript Persian side by side with our own pub- 
lishers’ everyday type, what is the result? It is not always 
easy, and sometimes it is impossible, to find the native stanza 
corresponding with the English one. The editor of Fitzgerald's 
Letters and Literary Remains calls attention to one stanza, 
attributed to the dreamy Umar, which is entirely the British 
poet’s own, and to certain lines which do not belong to the 
original at all, But it would not be difficult to point out 
passages, such as the following, which are at best doubtfully 
identified, and could not positively be certified in the Persian. 

In two stanzas of Fitzgerald's first edition we find 


Litt, But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav’n’s unopening Door, 
You gaze TO-DAY, while You are You—how then 
TO-MORROW, when You shall be You no more. 
11V. Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute ; 
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A soupcon of the same idea strikes us in stanza 30 of Whin- 
field’s Persian text, of which a fairly literal rendering in English 
blank verse is now given for comparison: 


To-day is in thy hand, not so to-morrow ; 
Counting on morrows is mad occupation ; 
Waste not this Hour, unless thy heart be doltish ; 
The remnant of thy life hath no duration. 


In Fitzgerald’s second edition, stanzas liii. and liv. treat of 
other matters; but xxxvii. and xxxviii. speak of the Present 
and Future as well as the Past ; 


Ah, fill the cup: what boots it to repeat 

How Time is slipping underneath our feet : 
Unborn TO-MORROW and dead YESTERDAY, 

Why fret about them if TO-DAY be sweet ! 


How long, how long, in infinite Pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute? 


Fitzgerald’s lIxxiv., first edition, and xli., second edition, have 
also some apparent affinity with Whinfield’s 305th* (Persian 
and English) stanza. But we need not pursue the subject of 
doubtful identifications by further examples. Stanzas xlv. and 
Ixx. may be cited as among the good specimens of the quasi- 
paraphrast’s nearest approach to actual translation of his 
original, and may be compared with Whinfield’s 82 and 
401 respectively. Should the reader care to judge for himself 
by referring to the lines just noted he will probably be disposed 
to continue, in greater detail, a by no means uninteresting or 
irksome inquiry. 
Whinfield’s Introduction classes the Quatrains of Umar 
under six heads. Briefly expressed, these may be described 
as Complaints; Satires; Love-poems ; Praise of the Spring 
Season and Flowers; free-thinking utterances; religious 
utterances. But for the fact that out of the round number 
‘soo) of quatrains here put together, very many must have 
crept in of which the authorship is unknown, it would be 
impossible, even by the most careful analysis of those before 
us, to estimate the real opinions of the writer from the writings 
which he has left behind him. Take, for instance, the two last 
of the first-noted divisions of the general subject. We may 
infer from them that his views on Islam were more of a here- 
tical than orthodox kind: in other respects there are grounds 
for hope that the more objectionable of the Ruddiydt have been 
perverted by copyists or expounders, or are not Umar’s at all. 
Among the stanzas which bear a devotional stamp the English 
reader of Whinfield’s translations will readily recognise senti- 
ments expressed in the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes. Indeed 
we could indicate more than one which is so Christian in tone 
that it might have had its origin in the Sermon on the Mount 
or an Epistle of Saint Paul. Here are two from the number 
which we retranslate roughly from the Persian text, in the hope 
of conveying something of the rhyme as well as meaning. The 
first is addressed to his fellow men ; the second is of the nature 
of prayer: 
Stanza 1I5— 
So far as in thee lieth, vex no man; 
See that thy raging fury wrecks no man: 
If thou desirest lasting peace of mind, 
Saving thyself alone, perp/ex no man. 
Stanza 422— 
Oh, Thou whose service is, for low and high, 
The best of services earth can supply, 
Thou canst take grief away, and gladness give ; 
Then take or give, as wills Thy Clemency. 


Need we recall, in reference to these, Romans xii. 18, and 
Job i. 21? One more stanza may be added in Mr. Whinfield’s 
words : 

We rest our hopes on Thy free grace alone, 
Nor seek by merits for our sins to atone ; 
Mercy drops where it lists, and estimates 
Ill done as undone, good undone as done. 
While in this train of reasoning, let us make a passing note on 
Muslim tolerance, so scantily admitted for the Middle Ages. 
\'mar Khdiydm is said to have died in 517 A.H., or Anno 
Domini 1123, but his birth has no recorded date. If we sup- 


* Fitzgerald's publisher uses Roman, Whinjiield’s plain, numerals. 
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pose him to have lived the same number of years as Al-Birtini 
he would have been born in A.D. 1048, the year of the decease 
of that eminent chronicler and scientist. The writings of both 
these men amply prove that the classification of Christians 
among infidel outcasts was in their day far from the practice of 
thoughtful and educated Muhammadans. Al-Biriini does not 
hesitate to express in the plainest terms his admiration of the 
precepts of Christianity. Umar, even if he did not write the 
actual lines comparing the Kabah to the Church, showed by his 
general teaching that, in one as in the other, he regarded 
earnestness as the essential of worship. 

Before taking leave of this remarkable poet, we would say 
a word on a French text and translation of his quatrains, 
published in 1867, by the late M. Nicolas, consul at Resht. 
Although, as M. Barbier de Meynard remarks, there may be 
a lack of critical power, and a certain baldness of rendering 
observable in the work, this literary legacy to students reflects 
great credit on an intelligent and exceptionally industrious 
linguist. As to Mr. Whinfield, too much credit cannot be 
awarded to this gentleman for the admirable way in which he 
has performed his task of editing and translating the cele- 
brated Ruddiyat. A very little more, and he would have 
achieved a literal as well as agreeable translation, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of keeping up, almost without a break, 
the three rhyming lines of each of his five hundred stanzas 
To maintain the vad/f, or inner rhyme, could hardly have 
been expected for such a number. 

On Abu Said, born in Khurasdn in A.D. 965, whose full 
designation is Sheikh Abt Safd Fadhlu’llah bin Abu’! Khair, 
Professor Ethé is our latest authority. He has not only put 
together and published, in recent years, ninety-two Persian 
Rubdis, selected out of some two hundred stated to have been 
composed by this poet; but he has prepared the European 
reader for them by an instructive introduction, which the 
nebulous character of our jottings alone forbids us to analyse as 
it deserves. This paper is followed by a skilful rendering of 
the quatrains into German verse ; and the Professor’s labours 
have been further turned to account for the benefit of Erglish 
readers by a writer in the ational Review for March 1891, 
who has recently, and with laudable accuracy, versified in our 
own language more than half the above-mentioned Rudd/s 
in one instance so well reproducing the ‘inner rhyme,’ that 
we almost regret that he did not make a similar attempt on 
a larger scale. No. 1 of Dr. Ethé’s selection—of which no 
English translation is apparently given—is, with a slight 
modification of the first line, practically the same as one of 
Umar Khidiydm’s quatrains, numbered 476 in Whinfield’s col- 
lection, and thus interpreted by the editor : 


Better to make one soul rejoice with glee, 
Than plant a desert with a colony ; 

Rather one foeman bind with chains of love, 
Than set a thousand prisoned captives free. 


Retaining, with obvious difficulty, the inner rhyme followed 
by a repeated dissyllable, we find in Abti Sdid’s Persian, some- 
thing like 


In costly gifts a thousand Kabahs c/ad—to make, 

No better deed were than one sick heart g/ad—to make; 
Better, by kindliness, one freeman to enchain, 

Than thousand slaves by manumission mad—to make. 


But this is not the only one of Abii Sdfd’s quatrains collected 
by Dr. Ethé which can be identified with Umar; and to whom 
credit should be given for the original idea, the ignorance, or 
recklessness, or wilfulness of copyists (exercised for eight cen- 
turies or more) renders it hard to say. It should be explained 
that Xadah (literally ‘ cube’) here means the cube-like build- 
ing in the centre of the mosque at Makkah, which is covered 
with a tissue of mixed silk and cotton. 

Abt Sdid’s teaching inculcated the love of God and abandon- 
ment of the world. The former he described as the noose in 
which good men were caught ; the second entailed perpetual 
content, for no beggar could be a true dervish, which title 
only applied to a being without earthly wants. His verses are 
smooth, and like Umar’s, breathe from time to time a Christian 
spirit. But he has more sober piety than Umar. One other 
specimen of his Rudd/s may be given in re-translation : 
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I from the world my heart withdraw, if so Thy Mandate ; 
Profit and loss I cast aside, to Anow Thy Mandate ; 

On fire I lay me down at Thy Behest ; 
I yield my head, accepting, in the d/ow, Thy Mandate, 


In the original Persian, the three rhyming lines end in—/; 
Jahin farmiyt, (2) siyin farmdyi, and (3) sarjin farmiyi—s 
rhyme and three repeated syllables respectively. 

We conclude with one of the quatrains of Hdfiz, rendered by 
Bicknell, who has adhered to the radéf and three following 
syllables of the original : : 


Secretly, breeze, what I would mame—go tell her, 

With hundred tongues my heart’s fierce fame—go tell her: 
Speak not in way that shall awake displeasure, 

Yet these my words which urge my c/aém—go tell her. 


F. J. G. 


REVIEWS 
GENTIS PRISC.E FORTISSIME DUCTOR 


Samuel Rutherford, and Some of His Correspondents. by 
ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 


An examination of the causes of the extraordinary outburst of 
religiosity in Scotland during the seventeenth century—(it was 
not an outburst of religion)—would be tiresome to ourselves and 
intolerable to the reader. It can only be explained partially by 
the fact of the Reformation : for the Reformation would have 
fizzled out in Scotland like a damp bonfire if the middle clas 
had not been gripped at the moment in a deadly struggle with 
the nobility. Those of the barons who took sides with the 
Reformers did so for a political reason, and they exchanged the 
yoke of their own class for the more burdensome yoke of the 
able and not very scrupulous Presbyters, to whom fell the leader- 
ship of the burgessesand farm-folk. Thesemen seized upon the 
educational system of the country. In every school the pitiable, 
pitiless dogmas of the sectaries were the basis of instruction ; 
the cleverest youths were pressed for service in the Church, the 
remainder being sedulously plied with the aotion of the infalli- 
bility of the ‘grim Geneva ministers’ who found in Calvin’s 
Institutes a most serviceable and purpose-like substitute for the 
authority their predecessors had wielded in the Pope’s name. 
Although manifestations of heretic mania were common enough, 
it would be idle to undervalue the intellect and statesmanship 
of these Presbyterian ministers. Knox was a man of the first 
ability. Melville, who called James I. ‘ God’s silly vassal,’ had 
broader powers and a vast knowledge of the craft of politics at 
command. Nor were the men whose power Charles II. broke 
unworthy of their pseudo-apostolic succession. At the West- 
minster Assembly George Gillespie answered a speech of John 
Selden’s which both friend and foe had held irrefutable. ‘That 
young man, said Selden, ‘has swept away the learning and 
labour of ten years of my life.’ And behind Gillespie were 
David Dickson, Livingstone, James Guthrie, James Sharp (who 
was brought over to the king’s side): each of them a fit match 
in statesmanship for any of the English nobility. Charles II. 
has been held up to eternal infamy for his persecutions. We 
need not defend his motives norhismeans. But he broke down 
one of the closest-knit, craftiest, and most intolerant systems of 
sacerdotalism the world has ever seen, acting entirely from 
political reasons. Politically he was right : indisputably right. 
And as for the religious aspect of the matter, he gave these 
gentlemen the opportunity of several stubborn martyrdoms which 
we chiefly regret because such martyrdoms made his political 
task more difficult. 

Of these dogged sectaries the most memorable was Samue! 
Rutherford. Wodrow—in his prejudiced and relentlessly bigoted 
History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, which is 
worthless as a testimony to the fact, but interesting for its 
strong style and the pedantic quaintness of its narrative—calls 
him the ‘bright shining light of this time.’ He was one of the 
‘most moving and affectionate preachers of his day.’ But he 
had a genius for dissent. Even Dr. Whyte, his apoloyist, 
must admit so much. He fell out with the leaders of his own 
schism over matters which Dr. Whyte can only describe as smal, 
miserable, parochial and unsubstantial. He refused to celebrate 
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the Scottish Communion with Robert Blair, and wrote him 
letters, of which Blair said that he would rather have seen his 
right hand hacked off at the Cross of Edinburgh than have 
written them himself. This moving and affectionate preacher 
‘had a peculiar exactness in matters of dispute and controversy,’ 
says Wodrow, which rankled like a serpent’s tooth in the minds 
of his opponents. Dr. Whyte is content to say that his book 
entitled Lex Rex is as unemotional as the multiplication table. It 
is worse : it is poisoned with that calm sardonic brutality which 
is so difficult to differentiate from placidand unpretentious reason 
We make no marvel that Rutherford was imprisoned: the wonder 
's thathe did not dangle ata rope’s end like so many of his fellows, 
And the paradox in the career of this scheming, resolute 
schismatic is that his influence was due entirely to the almost 
and in the end entirely perfect devoutness of his own life, 
to his amazing knowledge of one valve—so to put it—of the 
human heart, and to the disinterestedness if not altogether 
to the soundness of his advice in matters of private conduct. 
His correspondence remains to show as much. ‘ He seems, 
says Wodrow, ‘to have outdone himself as well as everybody 
else, in his admirable, and every way singular letters ; which 
though jested upon by profane wits, because of some familiar 
expressions, yet will be owned by ali who have any relish of 
piety to contain such sublime flights of devotion, and to be 
fraught with? such massy thoughts as loudly speak a soul 
united to Jesus Christ in the closest embraces and must needs 
at once ravish and edify every serious reader.’ This is true in 
the main. Rutherford was not another Thomas 4 Kempis, but 
he had moments of sublime unfettered mysticism, recorded 
in the most dignified phraseology : moreover, Thomas 4 Kempis 
himself has not a surer touch upon the sources of the mystery 
of spiritual pride. But besides his frequent lapses into 
‘slattternly and down-at-the-heel English’ he has another vice 
—an everlasting insistence upon his own corruption, which is 
entirely literary and sentimental. He rectified the only lapse 
in morality which can be laid to his charge, by a very simple 
expedient permitted by Scottish law, and except for his schis- 
matic bias he was an excellent man. 

Dr. Whyte has selected this vice for praise and emulation. 
Whatisunworthyin Rutherford becomes nauseating and not tobe 
endured in his biographer’s glib mimicry. Confessions of his own 
and other people’s wickedness flow from his tongue like oil. We 
can scarcely say whether it be pleasanter to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin fora season or to talk about them; we know which is 
the uglier and the more disgusting. Besides this Dr. Whyte 
harps upon his theory of salvation by good books. This sort of 
stuff is sickening : ‘ Have you laid in a library for your old age? 
... What books do you intend to read when you wish to put on 
the mind of a man who intends to die well? Does your wife 
know already what to read to you when you are preparing for 
the last voyage ?’ Rutherford advised Lady Kenmure to ‘ make 
acquaintance with death.’ Dr. Whyte adds, ‘Conjure him up, 
have your part rehearsed and ready to be performed. Speculate 
also at other men’s funerals. When the clod thuds down on 
their coffin think yourself inside of it.) We prefer to be thankful 
that we are outside. The coquetting with death, to which Dr, 
Whyte is particularly addicted, is as morbid as Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm’s effusion on cosmetics. No healthy man believes that 
he is going to die ; when the inevitable sword falls upon him 
he bows his head with the best grace he can muster and says 
nothing about it. Dr. Whyte’s way is as unhealthy as the Scots 
habit of spending Sunday afternoon in a graveyard. It is also 
hypocritical ; for the dying man who knows his scene a faire goes 
through it deceiving the wife who reads him appropriate 
passages, and fancies himself that he has squared the unknown 
future. Dr. Whyte carefully refrains in his account of James 
Guthrie’s death from telling, how, shortly before he set out for 
the scaffold ‘he called fora little cheese, which he had been 
dissuaded from eating for some time, as not good for the 
gravel he was troubled with, and yet had a great liking to 
it; and said, I hope I am now beyond hazard of the gravel. 
Would Dr. Whyte recommend the good Christian to eat cheese 
or to avow his favourite vanity in wines before he dies? 
On the other hand, would James Guthrie have described 
Rutherford’s ‘inebriated’ letters as ‘intoxicating ‘cordials ?? 
Or would any of these stalwart and crafty statesmen have taken 
as silly and as sentimental and as graveyardish a pose as Dr. 
Whyte’s is ? 
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‘NICKELSEYN ’ 


An Unrecorded Chapter of the Mutiny. By REGINALD 
G. WILBERFORCE. London: Murray. 


At three o'clock on the morning of the 14th of September, 
1857, in many a tent of the English army encamped before 
Delhi, according to Mr. Holmes, the Old Testament lesson for 
the day was read. ‘ The chapter was that in which the doom 
of Nineveh was foretold. The words must have sounded 
strangely prophetic to those plain soldiers : “ Woe to the bloody 
city! it is all full of lies and robbery”.’ Mr. Wilberforce gives 
us a fresh account of the siege which settled the question of 
our supremacy in the Punjaub. He served throughout the 
operations as a young officer of the 52nd, that famous regiment 
spoken of by Hardinge as ‘quite the best in the service.’ 
Though the history of that terrible year has inspired books 
without number, this seems to us in some respects to rank 
among the first half-dozen, so conspicuous are its merits. It is 
modest, picturesque, accurate, humorous, eloquent. Mr. Wilber- 
force is content to treat only of one episode, but that perhaps 
the most important. He describes nothing that he has not 
seen or experienced: there are but few comments, he allows 
his facts to speak for themselves. There is also another, and 
more distinguished reason, why the book should live ; it contains 
the worthiest portrait yet made of the hero of Delhi, John 
Nicholson, ‘to whose memory justice has never been fully 
done.’ 

There have been few greater men in history, few more 
romantic characters in fiction, than the soldier who saved the 
Punjaub for the English. He began his career by an act of 
magnificent insubordination, when at the surrender of Ghuznee 
he refused to give up his sword to Asiatics. He wept tears of 
shame and rage as his sword was taken from him. Yet he never 
allowed a shadow of resistance in thosehe commanded. Ashe 
lay dying, his men of the Mooltanee Horse surrounded the tent, 
and continued to talk, in spite of his order that they should keep 
silence. ‘He took a pistol from his bedside and fired it through 
the tent walls. The bullet hit no one, but the exclamation, 
“Oh, oh! There is the general’s order!’’ showed that the 
lesson had been learnt, and the conversation ceased.’ No man, 
save perhaps Burton, has had so masterful a contro] over the 
wildest Easterns. The old truth, that the Asiatic loves a despot, 
was never so peremptorily revealed. When Sir John Lawrence 
asked for a return of courts-martial on the rebels, and a list of 
the punishments adopted, Nicholson sent for answer the terrible 
verdict, ‘ The punishment of mutiny is death.’ Swift, inevitable, 
the revenge always was, for he had schooled himself to forget 
the word mercy, and among the English soldiers the gallows 
was spoken of, with grim humour, as ‘his mark.’ For Nicholson 
knew that there are times when it is necessary to rule by terror. 
His policy declared itself in the stern sentence, ‘When an 
empire is at stake, women and children are of no consideration 
whatever.’ The fear he inspired in his opponents was equalled 
by the fanatic admiration he caused among his native followers. 
The Sikhs regarded him as a god in human shape; and Mr. 
Wilberforce tells us that ‘ it was a common sight of an evening to 
see the Sikhs come into camp in order that they might see him : 
they used to be admitted into his tent in bodies of about a dozen 
atatime. Nicholson would take no notice of his visitors, but 
go on with his work, unless indeed, as happened at times, an 
admirer prostrated himself in prayer. For this offence the 
culprit received three dozen lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
only remarking reverently, by way of comment, ‘ My god knew 
I had been doing wrong, and therefore punished me.’ The 
men of the Mooltanee Horse never would take any pay: their 
business was to protect and serve Nicholson and loot Delhi. 
They did all three right loyally. They declared that they owed 
no allegiance to the English government, and when their com- 
mander was dead they returned to their hills. Among them the 
man who shed tears was scornfully reviled as ‘only fit to be 
whipped out of his village by the women.’ Their abandonment 
of that sturdy creed as they lay prostrate over Nicholson’s 
grave, ‘sobbing as if their very hearts would break,’ is the 
bravest tribute ever paid to the memory of a mighty warrior. 
For them, Nicholson had been everything—father and leader 
and god: they acknowledged, they served, they obeyed none 
but him. 
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Mr. Wilberforce has rendered to his countrymen a notable 
service. His is the best account of that man whom, above all 
others, we should take for our model as a ruler in the East. In 
the Peshawur valley are heard at night the hoofs of his war- 
horse: until that sound dies away, so it is spoken, our rule 
shall endure. As an all-wise and philanthropic generation 
adopts methods that Nicholson would have shot a subordinate 
for daring to propose, no wonder the tramp of the war-horse is 
heard more faintly. 


THE GREAT DICTIONARY 


The New English Dictionary. Edited by HENRY BRADLEY; 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


This new English dictionary, judging from its past and 
present instalments, bids fair to become the most complete and 
the most authoritative lexicon of our language, leaving as it 
does all rivals behind, especially in its philological treatment of 
words and their historical growth and usage, illustrated by 
quotations from English literature of the past and the living 
language of the present. The degree of accuracy in so varied 
and voluminous a work, which marks the treatment of almost 
every word we have examined, is simply marvellous, and 
reflects the highest credit on all who have contributed to the 
work. The fulness of treatment may in some degree be gauged 
by such words as ‘fall, and that takes up more than twenty 
closely printed columns, with its one hundred different senses. 
Words, too, spelt alike, such as dear, dare, and date, are shown 
to be not only distinct in meaning, but in each case to have an 
interesting history of its own. ‘ Fall’ in the American sense of 
‘autumn’ is shown by quotations to have been the normal term, 
in our early English writers in harmony with all our other 
Saxon terms for the seasons, namely,—spring, summer, and 
winter. It is curious too to learn that the poetical term dear, 
so often perplexing to commentators of Shakespeare is 
historically different from the same word, as found in ‘ Dear Sir? 
or in a ‘dear bargain.’ One marked excellence in this work is 
its careful and full treatment of almost all ‘rare’ and ‘obsolete’ 
words, with their history and various senses, to the evident 
advantage of all students of our older literature. Technical 
terms too come in for a large amount of attention for the 
benefit of the general reader, and the philological student will 
welcome the abundant light thrown on his favourite science in 
these pages by the true derivation of so many words hitherto 
erroneously derived. The work, however, is not faultless, it 
sins occasionally in the way of omission and commission, [t 
professes to give ‘slang’ terms, yet omits such terms as 
‘daddy, slang for a stage-manager, an accomplice, and the old 
man in charge of casual wards, as well as ‘dat.y’ slang for 
‘gin. It gives obsolete and rare words, and yet omits ‘fairded? 
used by Archibald Leighton in the sense of painted, ‘daglets? 
for ‘icicles :’ in giving the words formed from ‘ daft’ it omits 
‘ daffle,’ to ‘ become’ silly, daffy or duffy, whence our ‘ duffer’ and 
daff-head for blockhead. In the various applications given of 
the word ‘damp,’ nothing is said of the Globe Damp and the 
Pear-plum Damp, though both are found in Bailey, an authority 
quoted in these pages. 

Though many ecclesiastical terms appear and even those 
applicable to a heretical sect, yet the sect of the Damianists 
is not mentioned. On the other hand it is only /air to state 
that one looks in vain in any other dictionary of our language 
for the comprehensiveness and fulness to be found in this. 
explaining as it does so very many terms of all kinds, which 
find no place in its predecessors. On one point, however, we are 
fairly puzzled, namely, the statement that the quotations are 
‘an entirely fresh selection of representative extracts from the 
original works themselves.’ Ifthis means that the extracts now 
appear for the first time as ‘representative extracts’ for lexico- 
graphical purposes, as it would seem, then we can only say that 
the statement is somewhat inaccurate, as in both parts under 
review (D and F) one meets again and again words, chiefly rare, 
which appear to be taken from Mr. Lewis Davies’s Supple- 
mentary Glossary of 1581, as, for example, Davies, treating of 
the word ‘dab’ in the sense of ‘ pinafore,’ quotes Swift’s H/ue and 
Cry, 1714: * Reckoned with my washerwoman making her allow 
for old shirts, socks, dads and markees which she has bought of 
me.’ Now this quotation is given with the date and author in 
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the present work. Again, we can well understand the wisdom of 
stating no derivation for a word where the best authorities differ, 
but not when such accredited authorities as Skeat and Wedge. 
wood concur on the origin of ‘fadge,’ to agree, from A.S, 
fagian, to fit, which is here stated to be ‘of uncertain etymology, 


FICTION 


1. The Burial of the Guns. By NELSON PAGE. London: Ward 
Lock. 
Queen of the Hamlet. By H. ¥. LESTER. London: Chapman, 


te 


3. The Double Emperor. By W. LAtkD CLOWEs. London: 
Arnold. 

4. A Daughter of the King. By‘ AUN,’ London: Hutchinson, 

5. 6000 Zons of Gold. London: Innes. 

6. Northward Ho! By ALEXANDER GORDON. London: 
Isbister. 


1. Mr. Nelson Page has given the public half a dozen stories 
which are pre-eminently readable and well-written. Their 
author displays much ability and knowledge of the Virginian 
life and character with which he deals, and writes in a style 
which is at once distinctive, simple and exceedingly well-bred. 
He seems, indeed, to possess in an uncommon degree that 
rcfinement, restraint and subtlety of observation which are 
among the best and most characteristic traits of American 
authorship. Nor do we notice, except slightly perhaps in the 
story entitled ‘ Miss Dangerlie’s Roses,’ any of what may be 
called the ‘ finnickingness’ to which such good qualities some- 
times lead. The best thing in the book is to our mind ‘ How 
the Captain made Christmas,’ but the story, after which the 
volume is named, is perhaps the boldest and most original in the 
collection. Mr. Page, who reminds us somewhat of his country- 
man, the creator of ‘Van Bibber,’ writes with a carefulness 
which, after the hasty, illiterate, slap-dash style of too many 
modern novelists, is most restful and acceptable. We object, 
indeed, to his use of the word ‘ gotten,’ not as incorrect, but 
as very ungraceful. He should also beware of restraining and, 
as it were, shirking his pathos over much. It is so good that 
he need not be ashamed of it. The book is well printed and 
got up and we have no hesitation in recommending it asa book 
to be read. 

2. The local or village novel is on the increase and this is a 
good specimen of its kind. Queen of the Hamlet is brightly 
and humorously written, contains some amusing character- 
drawing and a plot which, if in no way original, is sufficient to 
the scope of the story. The heroine, Dorothy—who is not, 
however, the lady designated in the title—distinguishes herself 
chiefly by rescuing from drowning a young man she does not 
love and by being rescued in her turn from a tramp (a tramp 
playing, in recent fiction, the part that was once assigned to a 
fire) by the young man whom she does love. Her father, the 
Vicar, is an unctuous and unpleasant person who would have 
been much more natural and artistic if he had been allowed a 
few amiable qualities. His errors, however, may be forgiven 
him as thev suggest to the author the very happy ‘bon mot’ 
declaring truth to be a cordial which should not often be taken 
neat. The Queen of the Hamlet herself is a maiden lady of 
uncertain years and masterful disposition. Miss Rachel, her 
cracked sister, is one of the best-drawn characters in the book. 
For the rest there is a musical hero of rude manners and ster- 
ling virtues, a mercenary Professor with a silly and charming 
daughter and—a fashionably abrupt conclusion. In future 
works we think Mr. Lester should beware of a certain persistent 
attempt to be smart which makes the Queen of the Hamlct here 
and there a little aggravating. If humour does not come 
naturally it had better not come at all. He may also be 
reminded, as to character-drawing, that no one is wholly good 
or wholly bad, and that a picture which is all shadow and a 
picture without shadow are equally untrue. 

3. This story is happy in plot and title and forms as excellent 
a book of adventure as the heart of youth can desire. The 
only thing, indeed, that can be urged against it is a certain 
resemblance, in its main idea, to the Prisoner of Zenda—the 
idea, namely, of a duplicate sovereign. Beyond this, however, 
the only likeness to Mr. Anthony Hope’s book is in the fresh- 
ness and vigour with which the present volume is written. The 
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nistory of the kidnapping is full of ingenuity and so cleverly 
constructed at every point that the improbability of such an 
adventure escapes the reader almost entirely, It is at least 
certain that he will not read a couple of chapters of The Double 
Emperor without finishing it at a sitting. As a gift-book it will 
give immense pleasure to any right-minded boy. 

4. The stricken reviewer, after a solid perusal of A Daughter 
of the King, presently awakes from stupor, and demands 
of himself to what goal ‘Alien’ has been ‘driving him upon 
this nightmare of inconsequence? The scene of the story 
is laid in New Zealand: that idea at least emerges from 
page upon page of turgid description, all about ‘ flooding 
sunshine,’ ‘yellow hills,’ ‘gentle cows,’ ‘snow-capped moun- 
tains,’ ‘blue mountains,’ ‘ cream-coloured tui-tuis,’ and many 
other suchlike phenomena. Then it is that the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the publisher is manifest, who, ifneed be, can do 
his own reviewing ; at least, he can explain to the bewildered 
critic the drift of the author’s meaning. ‘This story,’ we read, 
‘while upholding the sacredness of marriage -true union of 
souls—gives a picture of the wedded state without love. It 
deals not only with the spiritual side of the question’ (what 
question 7) ‘and while of general interest, will appeal especially 
to readers of Zhe Story of an African Farm,’ Now we 
know: but we confess we should not have thought of it. 
Alien’s ideas are so peculiar, you see. This was how it 
happened. Claude and Tom were in love with Florence, and 
she was in love with Tom. Claude was a malevolent curate, 
and fell over a cliff, hurting himself a good deal, and because 
he had only a day to live, he prevailed upon Florence to marry 
him. He did not die, of course, but lived to jeer at Tom, 
Becoming disgusted with his treachery after a year or so 
Florence left the Reverend Claude, taking her child with her, 
The outraged father wrote demanding his offspring ; whereupon 
Florence, driven to bay, replied as follows: ‘You are not her 
father.’ Now that, as Lowndes remarked to Spurstow upon acele- 
brated occasion, was adamned lie. After which Tom calls, first to 
remonstrate, and secondly to ask herto marry him. But Florence 
declines, pleading that she must ‘ work out her own salvation. 
Which she proceeds to do, with the assistance of a dumb artist 
and an impossible journalist, for many stupefying pages. So 
the cult of the New Woman has spread even into the Antipodes 
—and such are the excesses committed by alien wors” ppers of 
that false image. Upon one point we must differ. ;.m the 
luminous exposition above cited; we have read Zhe Story of 
an African Farm, and A Daughter of the King does not 
appeal to us. Why not? One reason may be that we are 
unable to discern the faintest resemblance between the two. 

5. This curiously named book is a thick volume by a writer 
who, wisely enough, will not risk his good name on the 
bad eminence of its title-page. It deals with the discovery of six 
thousand tons of gold in Patagonia, with its consignment to New 
York, and its effects upon trade and finance. Uniler the guise 
of a story we have raw political economy forced down our 
throat in heavy lumps. The book is written in perfectly fluent 
and correct English, gad is devoid of the faintest gleam of 
human interest. 

6, Those brave souls who are not daunted by Scottish dialect 
and a good deal of very Scottish ‘wut’ will find their courage 
amply rewarded if they read this collection of short stories 
dealing with the dwellers in a single Scottish village. Mr. 
Alexander Gordon has achieved a very meritorious success. 
His tales are, indeed, all profoundly simple and contain in 
many instances practically nothing in the shape of a plot. Yet 
these chronicles of Carglen are much better worth reading than 
many far more ambitious and difficult productions. Mr. 
Gordon has caught admirably the lights and shades, the 
strength and the very human weakness of the Scottish peasant 
character. His sketches are relieved by a most saving sense 
of humour; and his evident sympathy and affection for the 
people of whom he writes never degenerate into that partiality 
which warps and blinds the judgment. ‘For the Love of the 
Stranger’ is perhaps the most successful tale in the collection 
—the author striking in it a deeper note of pathos than is to be 
heard in his other sketches. We fancy indeed that pathos is a 
quality of Mr. Gordon’s writing which (though we admire its 
restraint and simplicity) is, as it were, in need of further 
development. We shall look for more sketches from the same 
pen with interest. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE POST OFFICE 


The Post in Grant and Farm. By J. Witson Hype. 
London: Black. 


Considering the importance of our Post Office as an institu 
tion, and the prominent part it has been made to play in 
contemporary discussions of State Socialism, one cannot but 
wonder that so little attention has hitherto been paid to its early 
history. A few bald facts and a few names have practically 
been the sum of our knowledge of this exceedingly interesting 
subject, though abundant materials for clearing it up have all 
along existed, hidden away in the Public Records and other 
old documents. Mr. Hyde has the credit of being the first to 
unearth them from their hiding-places and piece them together 
jnto a continuous narrative. The task is one for which he has 
the special qualification of being himself a Post-Office official, 
and he has taken praiseworthy pains in the execution of it. 
Unpretentious as it is and written in a homely and ancedotal 
style, his little book is a solid piece of work, and its defects, 
such as they are, arise chiefly from the author's pardonable 
desire ‘to be entertaining as well as scientific.’ If, for instance, 
in the course of his researches he chances upon anything that 
strikes him as likely to interest his reader, he is apt to put it 
down without strict regard to its pertinency. Matters like the 
petition of Denzil Hollis and the report of the preaching at the 
Synod of Glasgow have little connection with the history of the 
Post Office, and a severe critic might object to their introduc- 
tion. But such irrelevancies are easily pardoned. We are, in 
fact, grateful for them, though, on the other hand, it is less easy 
to forgive the omission of all reference to so important a point 
as Thomas Dockwray’s attempt to establish a penny post in 


London in Charles the Second’s time. Nor can we approve of 


the way in which Mr. Hyde has thought fit to treat the extracts 
he gives from his authorities. His practice of modernising the 
spelling and phraseology of the original, though intended for 
the reader's convenience, is exceedingly unpleasant and, to 
make matters worse, he is not even consistent init. There is 
an unscholarly carelessness too about his use of quotation 
marks that makes it difficult to know when he is giving the 
exact text, and when merely his own abstract of the contents. 
ut apart from the little slovenlinesses of detail the book is a 
very creditable achievement. It gives an eminently readable 
account of the Post Office during the first forty years of its 
existence, and of the principal men connected with it, and 
incidentally it throws much curious light upon the administration 
of the country during the seventeenth century, and upon 
the manners of the time. The Post Office, as an agency for 
carrying the letters of the general public, was simply one 
f those monopolies which were the favourite device of the 
Stuarts for raising money. It owed its origin to the pecuniary 
necessities of Charles the First and the organising genius of 
Thomas Witherings. The older institution out of which it was 
developed, was merely intended for conveying the despatches of 
the Sovereign and his Ministers, and its organisation was of the 
most primitive description. There was a Master of the Posts 
a nobleman whose salary was £66 13s. 4d. a year—and a 
number of Deputy Postmasters whose duty it was to keep 
horses in readiness or impress them for the Royal messengers. 
But there was no regular service, and towards the end of 
James I.’s reign the whole system had fallen into confusion. 
No salaries were paid and each official recompensed himself 
as best he could ; the Postmaster, who was then Lord Stanhope, 
by making his subordinates pay for their places, and they in 
their turn by illicitly carrying letters for the general public. 
This was the state of things when in 1633 Thomas Witherings 
was appointed Master of the Posts outside the King’s Dominions. 
This office had been instituted by James I., and, strictly 
speaking, the notion of it had nothing to do with the posts 
within the King’s Dominions, which were the province of Lord 
Stanhope; but these niceties were disregarded. Witherings was 
entrusted with the reform of the whole postal system, and in 
1635 the scheme he devised became law. It officially recognised 
the right of the King’s Post to carry the letters of the 
general public, and gave it a monopoly of so doing, fixed 
a scale of tariffs, and instituted a regular postal service 
with relays of horses along the main roads of the country, 
The scheme was sufficiently primitive, and there were many 
complaints of its working. The subordinate officials continued 
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to buy their places as of old, and there was a good deal of 
corruption all through. But it was an immense advance on 
anything that had gone before, and contained all the essentials 
o° the Post Office as we know it. Henceforth the interest of 
the history of the Post Office centres in the prodigiously rapid 
development of the institution and its tyrannical persecution of 
the various competitors which private enterprise from time to 
time raised up against it. There was one moment, indeed, in our 
history when private enterprise seemed like to triumph. In the 
confusion at the close of Charles I.’s reign, a private company 
undertook the carriage of letters at one-sixth the charge of the 
State-protected monopoly and with greater expedition; and so 
great was the success it met with that it drove the orthodox 
organisation completely out of the field. But the Government 
was unable to relinquish so fertile a source of revenue. It 
re-established the monopoly, and proceeded to sell the Post- 
mastership to the highest bidder, John Manley, who paid 
£10,000 a year for it. The private company was forcibly sup- 
pressed, though a reduction in the official rates of postage 
showed that its competition had not been without some result, 
One cannot but speculate regretfully on how different our postal 
history might have been had the Government pursued on this 
occasien a more liberal policy. 

Though an official of the Post Office, and a warm admirer of 
the institution, Mr. Hyde writes with strict impartiality, and is 
content to give his readers the plain facts without making any 
deductions from them. His book is full of interesting details 
and anecdotes, some of which are so quaint that it is hard to 
resist the temptation to quote. It is extremely entertaining, 
and every one who wants to understand the development of the 
Post Office ought to read it. 


CENTURIES AGO 


Half-timbered Houses and Carved Oak Furniture of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By WILLIAM BLISS 
SANDERS, Architect. London: Quaritch. 


Upon French shelves Viollet-le-Duc has set a wonderful 
array of volumes dealing with chattels of old France, but the 
E:nglish have scantly found a Bibliophile Jacob to make them a 
picture-book of such things. Meantime the oaken House 
Beautiful is decaying, and perishes away day by day. Change 
and pitiless Improvement, who should be pictured sheathed in 
enamelled iron of proof, have met it in the narrow street and 
slain: Change and Dry-rot slay it on the country-side. And for 
its pleasant furniture, Time takes it and breaks it for the 
most part, though something goes over-sea as a prey to the 
American, and something stays to teach Wardour Street its 
dreadful trade. 

The zeal of the oaken house has eaten up Mr. Bliss Sanders, 
and this is his second big book. It is full of carefully drawn 
illustrations, the better, perhaps, for all practical need, that 
they are the ‘tight’ and laboured work of an architect. Mr. 
Pecksniff was at once ‘architect, artist and man,’ and untrust- 
worthy therefor. The book deals with the period when English 
joinery was giving way to the bastard classic form, a foreign 
flower in the old herb-garden, though here and again a crafts- 
man remembered past days and carved a strip of ornament 
after his father’s way, or cut a panel with strange writhing 
twists smacking of the Scandinavian. But saw and plane and 
chisel still brought the solid oak to a very excellent work, 
handled as they were by men who loved and petted them, 
carving on them name-letters and dates and poesies. Here 
are depicted chairs and elbow-chairs, cradles and settles, court 
cupboards and livery cupboards (concerning which Mr. Sanders 
is very learned), chimney-pieces and tables, all of which the 
author has seen and limned ; and some rare and lovely wooden 
houses at Lenham and Pluckley, and elsewhere in Kent and 
Christendom. 

Mr. Sanders’s hints will be serviceable enough to the collector 
in this field where there is so little guidance in printed books. 
The author hopes that County Councils and technical schools 
will appreciate an effort for sound construction and good 
craftsmanship, but that is a sanguine man’s hope. It is pity 
that some square coffers which may or may not have held 
Bibles should lead Mr. Sanders three pages astray in an 
essay on the literary and moral worth of the Bible, the more so 
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as its appearance in the sixteenth century ‘when men heard, 
apparently for the first time, ‘its solemn words’ seems to have 
had no valuable effect on carvings of that pagan tree the oak, 
Also it profits nothing to place full stops after each word of 
an old English poet when we print his quotation in black 
letter, and it is wrong to say that the ‘ Plowmans Crede’ is the 
creed of William who saw ‘the vision concerning Piers.’ There 
is a sad deal of talk of St. Mark of Venice, and of Ruskin 
therewith, all very unprofitable indeed. 


AN IRISH PREACHER 


The Life vf the Very Rev. Thomas Burke, O.V. 
J. FitzPATRICK, F.S.A. 


By WILLIAM 
London: Kegan Paul. 


Mr. FitzPatrick has written, with a fair amount of restraint, an 
interesting account of a very remarkable man, ‘ Father Tom 
Burke.’ True he has some oddly mysterious sentences : such 
as the queer mon seguttur, ‘After what I have said about 
the consumption of ink, it would be justly regarded as in- 
defensible, if I omitted any fact of personal importance.’ 
To which he adds modestly, ‘If my purpose was to produce 
a full biographic essay like that of Sir J. Stephen on St. 
Francis, no doubt it could be done, though not so well.’ 
Knowing our FitzPatrick ‘ we hae our doots’ about this. But 
letting such trifles pass, the book is a really good, interesting 
one ; and will encourage those who have direct purposes of 
high duty to carry out in spite of much suffering and trials. 

The living generation, it may be said, can have little or no 
idea what real oratory of the genuine sort is—that is, of the 
impassioned appeal—that complete control of the feelings of a 
crowd, which are played on as though they were some instru- 
ment. This does not mean the artificial ‘jingle of words’ and 
fluent metaphor so often associated with Irish eloquence ; but 
supposes genuine conviction, with also much vigorous reasoning. 
On the principle of the one-eyed being a King, our Gladstones 
and Chamberlains are held to be orators ; but they are probably 
no more than well-skilled debaters. This Dominican was perhaps 
the last survival of the orator, and a magnificent one he was. 
It may be said that an English public lost a rare intellectual 
entertainment in not having been familiar with his gifts. No 
one who e er heard him but came away filled not only with 
admirat on but astonishment. Fluency and yet an admirable 
choice of words ; passion, yet judicious restraint—dramatic art ; 
everything was there. We have heard him often; and though 
much prejudiced against the professional speaker were com- 
pletely conquered by the display. There must be always a sort of 
insincerity in these passionate declamations, got up for the 
occasion and perhaps ‘ briefed’ to the popular ‘ charity-sermon’ 
preacher. Amid the incense of compliments the true spiritual 
flame is likely to flicker, and perhaps flicker out. 

This notable Friar was a curious mixture. He had an antic 
disposition, and revelled in mimicries, posturings, face-distor- 
tions, and the like, which he carried out in almost perfect style 
and to the delight of every one. Astonishing to relate, he and a 
well-known Notre Dame preacher, Pére Monsabré, would yive a 
burlesque opera in the Gilbert vein, the two clergymen winning 
tumults of applause. Mr. FitzPatrick is not too reticent in 
these details, nor is he indeed generally. Some of the Puritans 
would shake their heads, but it was all done in simple innocence 
and came of ‘incompressible spirits.’ The Friar was also fond 
of distorting his face into the likeness of such grotesque things 
as he saw, and once in the gallenes of the Vatican simulated the 
agonies of the Laocoon with perfect success and to the delight 
of the passing crowd of sightseers. So striking were these 
simulations that an architect, who was at the time building a 
cathedral, begged of him to sit to his carvers for grotesque 
heads, gargoyles, etc. No wonder his superiors were a little 
disturbed by these pranks. There isa pleasant sketch of Cardinal! 
Cullen, a man of engaging simplicity, for whom the Friar used 
to sing ‘Hannah McGorman’: ‘the night being dark, she 
sliddered down and fell behind a tradesman. 1n an absent, 
trusting way the Cardinal would ask, ‘And what became of 
her then?’ ‘Oh, she died in the workhouse.” Then ab- 
stractedly the other said, ‘I hope she had the last sacra- 
ments.’ The Friar had many a good story of his brethren- 
such as that of the old monk before whom another, out cf 
humility, knelt down and asked his blessing. It was given, 
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when the old monk in his turn asked him a blessing. He said, 
‘You know, I’m not goin’ to be outdone in humility by you or 
any fellow like you.’ 

There are other humorous stories in the book. Once 
reading his Breviary on the outside of an omnibus a grim 
Biblical addressed him, saying that such public exhibition of 
piety was unbecoming. ‘Now when I pray I go into my room, 
and closing the door, address myself to the Searcher of Hearts, 
and pray in secret,’ etc. etc. ‘And then,’ said the other quietly, 
‘you come on the top of an omnibus and tell everybody all about 
A firm of tanners named Waters had got into difficulties, 
and left the country: but it was proved that they had assets 
—bark chiefly—sufficient to pay twenty shillings in the pound. 
‘] see, said the Friar, ‘the bark was still there, but the wafers 
were gone.’ Said a stranger in the train, ‘I think I met you at 
4—a—er—was it not?’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ you met me—/Aere.’ 

During the last years this popular preacher was the prey of 
a desperate disease, an agonising internal cancer, which was 
pronounced incurable. Notwithstanding, he presented that 
always noble and heroic spectacle of a soul mastering or being 
indifferent to its sufferings. He went about his tremendous 
labours and duties almost to the last, exactly as though he were 
well. Beset with engagements, preaching three or four times a 
day, giving Retreats, acting as head of his monastery, per- 
petually travelling, he never flagged an instant. Being also an 
entertaining companion, with a reputation as a humourist of the 
first water, he showed a really touching unselfishness in not 
disappointing old friends, and would exert himself to exhibit 
all his talents. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


An Outline of English Local Government. 3y EDWARD 
JENKS, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
sarrister-at-Law, Professor of Law in University College, 
Liverpool. London : Methuen. 


A careful perusal of Mr. Jenks’s very creditable little work on 
English local government affords to the experienced reader 
another example of the perversity of fate which leads young 
philosophers to begin at the wrong end ‘of their calling. The 
damage so caused in the present case, however, is not great, 
since an author of Mr. Jenks’s industry and skill is sure to find 
his own way to his own end at last. He has at all events seen 
that his attempt ‘to state in Christian English and in concise 
form the outlines of a subject’ on which some dozen of the 
longest and most intricate Acts of Parliament in existence are 
leading authorities is an ambitious one. English local govern- 
ment is indeed ‘a mighty maze,’ but is not without a good 
many plans. To sketch out its intricacies as at present 
existing and to explain, if not to justify them, is the work of a 
master; and the prgent author has not \et reached that 
grade, though his work gives every reason to hope that he may 
ultimately do so. The fact is that the duties cast upon our 
local governors are comparatively simple, and there are two 
ways in which a man may properly learn them. One is for 
him to become a local governor himself, when he will find that 
many things which it is impossible to describe accurately and 
plainly are fairly simple in practice. ‘The other is to spend, 
say a month, in a diligent study of the dozen Acts of Parlia- 
ment before referred to, at the end of which time the student 
will know a good deal of the subjects they treat of, and wil] 
not speak of their kind with the contempt which we regret to 
see Mr. Jenks still seems to feel for them. He certainly does 
not lack the capacity for taking infinite pains, and his accuracy 
of detail is creditable in the highest degree; but we venture to 
think that he is not yet sufficiently master of his subject to be 
able to produce those generalisations which should be the pith 
of such a work as he has undertaken. As an example of the 
kind of blemish to which we refer we may point out that there 
is in the book a piece of information which, following the 
author’s lettering, may be referred to as chapter ii.: Parish 
Counci/ls—Transferred Powers, A (iii.) (y); this may be excel- 
lent analysis, but is surely out of place in a sketch. 

We have stated the faults of the work first, because no one 
can examine the book with any attention without perceiving 
that, from many points of view, it is an excellent piece of work. 
Arranged as it is, under fifteen heads, no branch of 'ocal 
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government is left untouched. A uniform method of treatment 
is adopted in each case—namely, a brief historical account of 
the body discussed, followed by a survey of its present state. 
From what we have already said, it is to be expected, as the 
fact is, that Mr. Jenks excels rather as a historian than as an 
exponent of existing conditions. The best piece of work in the 
book is the account of the adventures of the sheriff as a his- 
torical institution. The various duties which this officer has 
performed are accurately and briefly—all too briefly for our 
taste—set forth in some nine pages. It must have cost the 
author a pang to dismiss what in a side reference he calls ‘ the 
decline and fall of the sheriff’ in half a page; and such a treat- 
ment of the subject will cause the reader to regret that the 
pains which have been taken to state the functions of a parish 
council, or the jurisdiction of a county court, were not expended 
on Henry II.’s famous inquiry in 1170. In ‘his account of the 
borough, Mr. Jenks shows that he has an excellent apprecia- 
tion of the relevance of the facts of history to those of modern 
life. In the space at his disposal, it is impossible that he should 
do more than touch on the fringe of his subject ; but all the 
touches are given at “appropriate points, whether he is dealing 
with the borough in its most inchoate form, during its struggles 
about tle time of the Rebellion, or at its apotheosis after the 
Reform Bill. The characteristic blemish occurs in the latter 
part of the chapter, for we can all read, and, Jace Mr. Jenks, 
we can all understand, the Municipal Corporations Act of 1883 ; 
in fact, it is to be feared its author was plainer, and in a way 
more concise, than Mr. Jenks. 

On the whole, though fault may be found with the plan of 
the work, its execution is excellent. Certain matters of prac- 
tice have escaped the author's attention, as is perhaps not 
unnatural. He seems not to appreciate fully the position of an 
under-sheriff, and does not mention the indemnity generally 
given by such an official ; and he does not seem to suspect 
that of the million and odd annual county court plaints many 
are merely a form of debt collecting. In matters of book 
knowledge he is admirable. We have detected only two trifling 
errors : a bailiff of a county court cannot, as it is stated on p. 80 
that he can, seize goods himself; and since 1855 a justice has 
no claim, as he is stated to have ‘in theory’, to be paid four 
shillings a day for attendance at sessions, though before that 
date such a claim was legal by force of 12 Rich. II. c. 10. No 
one need blush for errors on this scale, and any one might be 
proud of Mr. Jenks’s general accuracy. We will not say that 
we hope for a speedy publication of a second edition of the 
work, but we do hope that it may ultimately be produced as a 
closing masterpiece to the career of historical writing which we 
have good reason to hope lies before its author. 


OLD AND NEW 


To authors in search of an interesting, not to say diverting 
subject, we might recommend a volume or two on a compar- 
ative study of diplomacy, ancient and modern. There is, of 
course, no need for us to refer the would-be author to the 
obvious sources for the latter section of his subject. For the 
former he might do much worse than consult the valuable 
diplomatic documents of which Dr. Tiele, of Leyden University, 
has given a short but most interesting account in his rectorial 
address on Western Asia According to the Most Recent Dis- 
covertes (London : Luzac), now translated into English by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Taylor. It seems that in 1887 several small tablets of 
baked clay, with the well-known Babylonian cunieform characters, 
were discovered among the ruins of what was once the residence 
of the Egyptian King Amenothes IV. Their appearance in 
Egypt naturally caused much speculation, and it has been found 
that they are the diplomatic archives of that King of Egypt and 
his father. They contain much interesting correspondence be- 
tween the Egyptian ing and his allies the rulers of Babylonia, 
Syria, Phoenicia and even Canaan. We cannot, of course, go 
into particulars, and naturally something must be left to be filled 
in by the imagination. It is, however, clear that diplomatic 
methods in those far-off times were not altogether different 
from the dealings of diplomatists to-day. In the short space of 
a rectorial address, Dr. Tiele has of course no room for much 
detail, but the short account he gives is full of interest. For 
the professed student of these somewhat abstruse subjects, the 
most interesting part of the address is perhans the strung appeai 
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which it makes for further research and exploration. They 
will, no doubt, fully agree that even now it is, comparatively 
speaking, quite a new science, and that immense results of the 
greatest importance might safely be anticipated if men and 
means for more active work were forthcoming. To the outsider 
it certainly seems reasonable, that when so much enterprise and 
devotion are being employed successfully by archeologists 
in Greece and elsewhere, some superfluous energy might well be 
devoted to the fruitful field which Professor Tiele so earnestly 
and so seductively suggests. 

We have carefully tested the first instalment of Cassell’s 
Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland (London: Cassell) 
with the result that it has our hearty commendation. The 
literary and historical facts are particularly well put, and 
they are not, as is too often the case with books of reference, 
a mere reproduction of antiquated material. Thus we are 
reminded that at Broadstairs Wilkie Collins conceived that 
admirable title, ‘The Woman in White.’ The whiteness of the 
lighthouse on the North Foreland struck him, and he muttered 
‘Woman—Woman—White Woman—Woman in White '— 
Why, it is the very thing!’ The present ownership of some 
famous mansions, Blair Castle for instance, might have been 
given, and we consider that the populations and distances 
from London and Dublin might have been incorporated into 
the text with advantage. But the volume, as a whole, is a 
model of compact and orderly information. 

Thethird volume of Mr. Henry Craik’s English Prose Selections 
(London : Macmillan), relates to the literature of the seven- 
teenth century. The introduction is by the editor, who observes 
that after the Restoration English prose became more dignified 
and stately than it had been, and picks out John Evelyn as the 
best of the new school of writers. The chief selections have 
brief introductory notices by Mr. Overton, Mr. F. H. French, 
Mr. Ker, Mr. Saintsbury and other competent critics. The 
authors represented are of every possible kind. Boyle jostles 
Bunyan, and Tillotson Dryden. Among the more interesting 
articles is that by Mr. Saintsbury on the two Sherlocks, father 
and son, one of whom was Dean of St. Paul’s and the other 
Bishop of London. Both in their turn were Masters of the 
Temple. Addison considered the elder Sherlock’s ‘ Discourse on 
Death’ in the first rank ‘as a persuasive to a religious life.’ 
An example of the young Sherlock’s work is furnished by 
extracts from ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts,’ on the responsibility of 
parents and on the resurrection, which are both in very vigorous 
language. The selections from Swift are numerous and well 
chosen and Mr. Craik introduces them with a characteristic 
quotation fron Swift himself: ‘ proper words in proper places, 
make the true definition of a style.’ 

Mr. Vinycomb, who is well known as a collector of book 
plates and a writer in the Journal of the Ex Libris Society, has 
collected some of his essays On the Processes for the Production 
of Ex Libris (London: Black), in a little volume with addi- 
tional illustrations. In an age when postage stamps are so 
ardently collected there is something quite refreshing in 
Mr. Vinycomb’s pursuit. The armorial and other devices, 
which in England, at least since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and in Germany much earlier, have been used to mark the 
ownership of books, are worthy of study. They interest the 
antiquary, the herald, the historian, the artist and many other 
people. Samuel Pepys adorned his books with his own portrait. 
Gibbs, the architect of St. Mary-le-Strand and the Radcliffe 
Library, left a collection for the most part of beautiful books, 
and in every volume was a book-plate containing his profile, 
When Magdalen College sells its Pepysian Library, as the 
Radcliffe has sold Gibbs’s, the book plate of the diarist will be 
as common as that of the architect. Mr. Vinycomb describes 
a great many processes by which book-plates may be produced 
but evidently favours line engraving and wood engraving as the 
best. It is interesting to remark that a majority of his illustra- 
tions are from the ‘ ex libris’ of Belfast families. 

Mr. Harold T. Whitaker has striven to emulate Mr. Jerome, 
and has succeeded very fairly well. His Pipe-Lights: A 
Collection of Random Thoughts concerning a Variety of Sub- 
jects (London: Digby) ought to please those who were pleased 
by the Jdle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, in a less degree 
perhaps, though by reason of the same qualities of cheap 
humour and of good natured, Bank-holiday, top-ot-the-omnibus 
sort of reflection. ilaying selecied his model, Mr, Whitaker 
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has certainly imitated with remarkable fidelity. Even in the 
preface he has followed with touching exactitude the method 
of his prototype. Mr. Jerome vouched for his papers that 
‘they would not elevate a cow,’ which was singularly true, 
though, on the other hand, they might not have a very de. 
pressing effect upon a donkey, if he were sufficiently asinine, 
Mr. Whitaker expresses the belief that the reader of his pages 
‘concerning’ travel, carelessness, early closing, drink, general 
information and the like, ‘will not come out of the operation 
any wiser.’ Nor do we honestly think he will. But it is im- 
possible to be severe on any one who tells you, in a disquisition 
on bluntness of speech, that if you ‘chasten a man with rebuke 
he is morose and harmful,’ whereas if you ‘lap him in praise he 
is a good and kindly creature.’ Heaven forbid that we should 
blame Mr. Whitaker, and so perhaps have it on our minds that 
we had ‘killed a poor shoot that in a kindlier atmosphere might 
have borne in after-time its goodly fruit.’ If the author of Pife- 
Lights should in after-time bring forth goodlier fruit than the 
volume before us (which is not altogether lacking in promise 
none will rejoice more sincerely than we. But if he must imitate 
some one, why not choose Mr. Stevenson instead of Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome? If one sets out to copy a picture, better 
to choose a Rembrandt than a W. P. Frith. 

No better choice could have been made for the opening 
volumes of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s ‘Travel and Ad- 
venture Series’ than Father Ohrwalders Zen Years’ Captivity 
in the Mahdi’s Camp and Mr. Stanley’s record of //ow J Found 
Livingstone. These reprints are wonderfully cheap, and should 
have as large a sale as the same publishers’ series of two-and- 
sixpenny novels, to which Mr. Clark Russell’s My Watch Below 
has been added recently. 
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